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HEP African studies 



The research undertaken by the International Institute for Educational Plan- 
ning (HEP) in African countries between 1965 and 1967 was an attempt to 
shed light upon several important problems confronting educational planners 
in virtually all developing countries. These problems included the integration 
of educational and economic planning, the costing and financing of educational 
development, the supply of and demand for teachers, the effect of rapid expan- 
sion on the quality of education, the planning of adult education, the bearing 
of educational planning upon external aid, and the administrative aspects of 
planning, including implementation. 

The project was undertaken in three stages. The first involved the collection 
and analysis of documentation on three English-speaking countries, Nigeria, 
Tanzania and Uganda, and two French-speaking countries. Ivory Coast and 
Senegal, where the studies were to be undertaken, followed by the drafting and 
critical review of provisional reports. The second stage consisted of field inves- 
tigations by staff members and expert consultants, lasting one to three months 
in each case, and carried out with the co-operation of officials and advisers 
of the countries concerned. The last stage involved the drafting, criticism, revi- 
sion and final editing of the report. 

Two senior staff members of HEP, Raymond Lyons and Raymond Poignant, 
directed the studies in the English-speaking and French-speaking countries 
respectively, from initial design to final editing. In all, sixteen individual 
case studies (eleven concerned with English-speaking countries and five with 
French) were prepared for publication and issued promptly in monograph form. 

The great advantage of issuing the individual case studies separately was 
that of speed. By this method, the shortest possible time elapsed between com- 
pletion of the case studies and getting the results into the hands of the users. 
Now that all the research work has been completed and the individual mono- 
graphs published, however, the Institute has decided to bring together related 
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studies and issue them in book form. Three volumes of case studies on English- 
speaking African countries are now being published, dealing in turn with the 
process of educational planning, the costing and financing of educational devel- 
opment, and the integration and administration of educational development. 

The present volume contains studies on the integration of educational devel- 
opment in Tanzania and in East Africa. The Institute hopes that the reader, by 
being able to compare approaches made in different countries to common prob- 
lems, may be able to extract from their experience lessons which may prove 
useful not only to the countries studied but to all developing countries. 

While gratitude is expressed to the governments, organizations and many 
individuals whose co-operation made these studies possible, and to the Ford 
Foundation and the French Government for their help in financing them, it is 
emphasized that responsibility for the facts, analyses and interpretations pres- 
ented rests with the authors. In making the decision to publish these studies, 
neither Unesco nor HEP necessarily endorses the views expressed in them, 
but they feel that their content is worthy of open and free discussion. 
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Foreword 



One primary aim of modern educational planning is to expand and reshape a 
nation's educational system to fit its priority development needs, including the need 
for various types and amounts of manpower required to support economic growth 
and social development. Most students of educational planning are therefore agreed 
today that projections of future manpower requirements, derived from projections 
of ccohomic growth patterns as reflected ir* the national economic development 
plan, must be given heavy weight though not exclusive weight in formulating 
educational development plans. The logic, however, is far simpler than the practical 
problems encountered in applying it. 

The aim of this study by George Skorov, a senior staff member of the HEP, 
is to explore what these problems are and how they were handled in one particular 
country at a relatively early stage of development. Tanzania was an excellent 
laboratory for the purpose because, unlike many developing countries today, it 
has both an economic and an educational plan that are on speaking terms , it has 
conducted three national manpower studies in order to provide guidance to educa- 
tional planning , and, not least important, the Tanzanian Government has boldly 
given first priority in its educational plans and policies to meeting the manpower 
needs of economic growth, at the nedlssary cost of postponing some other impor- 
tant educational services until a stronger economic ba;>e for them can be established. 

The monograph is aimed at educators and educational planners, though hope- 
fully it will be found useful as well by economic and manpower planners. It has the 
virtue of bringing together in one place an integrated examination of an economic 
plan, some pioneer manpower studies, and an educational plan. 

Whatever the reader's view may be of the so-called 'manpower approach' 
to educational planning a subject on which the author can best be described as a 
*middle of-the-roader' he svill surely be impressed by some of the technical 
difficulties which this study exposes. Attention focuses especially upon the following 
practical problems, (a) getting adequate data to assess the present manpower 
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*btock' and its educational profile , (b) niaking reliable projections of national 
economic growth in the face of great uncertainties regarding volatile export com- 
modity prices and foreign assistance flows , (c) establishing a valid relationship 
between a given rate of economic growth and the supply of manpower required to 
support it , (d) assessing the vast area of employment and potential employment, 
particularly in the rural areas where most people live in countries like Tanzania, 
that are not covered by studies which focus on high lcver manpower requirements 
but which need to be taken into account in educational planning, and (e) translating 
conventional employment classifications (based largely on the experience and prac- 
tices of highly developed countries) into educational qualifications that arc rele- 
vant and feasible in the very different circumstances of developing countries. 

These problems are delved into here not with a view to discouraging the use of 
manpower considerations in educational planning but, on the contrary, with a 
view to defining the frontiers where fresh research and improved practices are 
needed in order to convert good theory into useful applications. 

At the successive stages of preparing and revising this study, the author received 
generous help from many experts and officials in Tanzania, especially in the Central 
Establishment of the Office of the President, in the Ministries of Education, Eco- 
nomic Affairs and Development Pldnnjng,Labour,Industnes and Communications 
and Community Development, and in the University College of Dar es Salaam. 
The author and the Institute acknowledge their gratitude to Augustin Mwingira, 
Assistant Chief Education Officer, and Henry Okulo, Manpower Officer, both of 
whom collaborated must closely with the author, and to the manpower and labour 
force specialists of the Ford Foundation in Kenya and Tanzania, particularly 
Robert L. Thomas, Manpower Adviser for East and Central Africa, who spared no 
time and effort in making his experience available for this study. 

Philip H. Coombs 
Director, HHP 
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Introduction 



One of the underlying concepts of this study is that the development of education 
must be viewed in the larger context of economic and social development, and that 
the planning of education should, therefore, be seen as an integral part of over-all 
development planning. There are at least two main reasons why this should be 
so. First, the resources, both human and material, that can be devoted to education 
arc limited by the total amount of resources provided by the economy. Second, 
the product of the educational sector, just as the products of other sectors, is 
destined for 'consumption*, and must, therefore, correspond qualitatively and 
quantitatively to the requirements of the economy and of society at large, par- 
ticularly with regard to the various skills needed for economic and social develop- 
ment. It is this second aspect which constitutes the subject-matter of the present 
study. Its purpose is not to make any new assessment of manpower needs, or to 
formulate a new educational strategy for Tanzania, but rather to analyse what 
has been done in this field so far and to ascertain the lesions that can be drawn 
from this experience. The integration of educational and economic planning in 
Tanzania is viewed from the angle of methods used and results obtained, the main 
emphasis being laid on the analysis of the methods by which educational planning 
is being geared to economic needs. 

The study itself was completed in three stages. The first consisted of a careful 
analysis of all the available documentation with a view to evolving a series of 
working hypotheses. In the second stage, these hypotheses were critically examined 
and checked during a period of field-work study which included interviews with 
planners, manpower experts, educationists, employers and students, visits to a 
number of educational institutions specially selected for the purpose, and analysis 
of relevant documents available on the spot. The last stage consisted in comparing 
the initial assumptions with the actual findings, improving some working hypoth- 
eses, rejecting others as non relevant, and adding new ones which had emerged 
in the course of the research, 
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Assessing manpower requirements 
for development 



1 The economic development plan 

Tanzania is one of the youngest States, it was founded in April 1964, when 
Tanganyika, independent since December 1961, merged with Zanzibar, which 
had undergone a revolution in Januar> 1964, to form the United Republic of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. It covers an area of some 362,000 square miles, almost 
four limes that of the Unned Kingdom and nearly as large as that of Nigeria. 
Though primarily a country of big plains and plateaux, it contains also the highest 
peakinAfrica-Kilimanjaro (19,000 feet) and the seconddecpcstlakeinthcworld— 
Lake Tanganyika Over a large part of the country, land is extensively eroded and, 
except for the highlands and the coastal area, suffers from a shortage of water. 
Most of the rivers are not navigable and rainfall is erratic. 

The population is estimated at just over 10 million (1965), 98.5 per cent of 
which are Africans, and is composed of several dozen tribes, of which only one, 
the Sukuma, numbers more than a million. Though more than 120 dialects are 
spoken, most of them have a common linguistic root in Bantu, which forms the 
basis of Kiswanili, the national language. This is an important fact from the point 
of view of education, only a few African countries can claim to have a national 
language other than English or French. The bulk of the remaining 1.5 per cent 
of the population is constituted, as in other East African countries, by Indians, 
Pakistanis and Arabs, the Europeans numbering 20,000 only. The population 
growth is believed to be 2 per cent a year— lower than in many developing countries. 
A combination of malnutrition, lack of hygiene and shortage of medical care is 
responsible for a life expectancy at birth of only 35 to 40 years. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that half of the population is estimated to be under the age of 16, 
another important fact from the point of view of educational planning. Just as 
important in this context is the uneven distribution of the population, while the 
average population density is estimated at 27.6 per square mile, over half of the 
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population is concentrated on one-sixth of the area of the country and onl> 4 per 
cent live in town** 

The economy of Tanzania, lYx that of most other African countries, is based 
on agriculture, which, togethci with Iivc^wJ>, forestry and fishing, accounts for 
about 60 per cent of the gross domestic product (GDP). Such :>Uuaural imbalance 
IS striking, even for a developing country, as can be seen from Table 1 

It should be noted that the subsistence sector of agriculture accounted for one- 
third of the total GDP at factor cost (i.e., at market prices less indirect taxes) in 
1960-62, and that 80 per cent of the foodstuffs consumed during this period did 
not enter any market channels. 

The mining and quarrying sector (included with agriculture in Table 1) repre- 
sented about 3 per cent, and manufacturing and processing 4 per cent of monetary 
GDP, and both sectors grow at a rate of 6 to 10 per cent per annum at current 
prices, but it is the agricultural sector which, for many years to come, will set the 
pace for the growth of the economy as a whole, and the average annual growth 
of GDP at current prices during the period 1954-64 amounted to 4.5 per cent. 

The predominance of primary production, particularly agriculture, makes the 
Tanzanian economy not only easily vulnerable to weather conditions -as was 
illustrated by the severe drought of 1961 and the resulting famine and fall in 
GDP— but also heavily dependent on foreign trade. About four-fifths of consumer 
goods other than foodstuffs have to be imported, while exports account for over 
40 per cent of monetary GDP. The principal export commodities are sisal, of 
which Tanzania is the largest world exporter and which provides over a third of 



Table 1. Comparative structures of gross domestic product (in percentage) 



Type of activities 



Tanganyika 
averafe 

1960-62 



Typical 
for under- 
developed 
economies 1 



Tanganyika 



Target 
1970 



Target 

1980 



Typical 
for high* 
income 



Primary production 

All rural and mining activities 60.0 47 

All industrial activities 13.0 20 

Manufacturing and processing (4.0) (11) 

Basic facilities^ (5.6) (5) 

Construction (3.4) (4) 

Tertiary activities 

Services, distribution, rents 

and administration 27.0 33 30.6 

Total GDP 100 100 100 



50.0 39.0 

19.4 26.7 

(7.5) (13.3) 
(6.3) (7.1) 

(5.6) (6.3) 



34.3 



13 
49 



(32) 
(H) 
(6) 



38 



100 



100 



U With income under £44 per head 

2. Industrialized countries with income above £2S0 per head 
3 Transport, storage, communications and pubiu uiiliiies 



SOURCl 

Tanganyika. Five-year plan for economic 
and focial dfvcloptneni I964'69. p. M. Dar 
es Salaam. Government Printer. 1964 
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export earnings, cotton and cofTce. Animal husband r> products do not pla> an> 
significant part in the export trade at present but, with a relativcl> small investment, 
the> could make a substantial contribution to the national income. In Zanzibar, 
the main cash crop is lIovcs, it provides nearl> all the foreign currency earnings 
of Zanzibar. 

The predominance of agriculture and the dependence on foreign trade render 
the Tanzanian economy very sensitive to fluctuations in the terms of trade as well 
as vulnerable to weather conditions, and this inevitably make:> the implementation 
of economic plan^ a hazardou:> undertaking. Nor is the heavy reliance on foreign 
aid likely to redress the balance in favour of more stability. 

The average income per head is believed to be about £20 per annum and docs 
not seem to have changed in the course of the last dozen years despite an annual 
growth rate of about 4.5 per cent at current prices.^ However, in a situation where 
the subsistence sector accounts for 30 per cent of GDP, the evaluation technique 
IS so imperfect that any estimate becomes aleatory. One is inclined to believe that, 
in view of the relatively slow demographic growth, the general tendency would 
be for income per head to rise rather u an to stagnate or to fall. 

Development planning started sho ily before independence, and the first 
attempt covered the period 1 96 1 ^ 62- 1 963 64. Though based on an extensive 
survey of the economy made by a World Bank mission, it was a programme for 
public capital expenditure rather than a comprehensive economic development 
plan. The authors of this programme themselves acknowledged that. 

The reality of economic planning in the hustle and bustleof a fast-developing 
African country bears little or no relation to the theoretical work on elegant 
models constructed in statistical laboratories of more developed countries. In 
Tanganyika it has not even proved possible to follow the "programming "approach 
which starts from over-all targetj> of gross domestic product, and estimates sub- 
sequently the resulting leveU of consumption, imports, exports, capital formation 
and other relevant aggregates."- 

The first comprehensive economic development plan was produced in 1964 
and covers the five-year period 1964,65-1968-69. It was drawn up by an inter- 
national team of economists led by a French director, Mr Faudon. The machinery 
for planning, in the form of the Directorate of Development and Planning, was 
set up in the President's Office and charged with responsibility for 'formulating, 
directing and co-ordinating the over all social, economic and financial policies 
of the country'. The plan was conceived as part of a long-term development 
programme extending up to 1980 and whose main objectives, as defined by 
President Nyerere in an address to parliament, were to raise income per head 

1. All ilala ihruughuul ihi& study refer lo ihe Tanzanian mainland unlc^ specified otherwise. 
Z. Deielopment Plan for Tanganyika 1961 162-1963^64^ Dar es Salaam, Guvernment Printer, 
1962, p. 1. 
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Tabu- 2. Projected evolution of the gross domestic product (monetary and subsistence) 



Sccton 



Crop husbandry* 

Livestock! 

Fishing! 

Forest products * 
Mining and quarrying 
Processing and manufactur- 
ing 

Public utilities 
Construction 

Transport and communica- 
tions 

Distribution 

Rents and royalties 

Public adminstration and 
defence 

Other services 

Total GDP 
Population (million) 
GDP per head (in £) 



Average 1960.62 



1970 



1980 



Mone- 
tary 



Subsist- 
ence 



Total 



Mone- 
tary 



Subsist- 
ence 



Total 



Mone- 
tary 



Subsist- 
ence 



Total 



(£ million) 



(£ million) 



(£ million) 



37.7 


45.7 


83.4 


72.2 


54.6 


126.8 


123.4 


65.4 


188.8 


5.9 


12.3 


18.2 


10.6 


15.1 


25.7 


20.9 


18.8 


39.7 


1.3 


0.4 


1.7 


2.1 


0.6 


2.7 


3.3 


0.8 


4.1 


1,1 


1.5 




1 A 
1 .o 


1 .o 


1 A 


2,0 


2.3 


4.9 


5.2 




5.2 


7.5 




7.5 


10.3 




10.3 






7.4 


25.0 




25.0 


84.9 




84.9 


1.3 


— 


1.3 


3.7 


— 


3.7 


9.0 




9.0 


6.3 




6.3 


18.5 




18.5 


40.0 




40.0 


8.7 




8.7 


17.2 




17.2 


35.8 




35.8 


22.1 




22.1 


44.2 




44.2 


93.5 




93.5 


8.0 




8.0 


17.0 




17.0 


33.5 




33.5 


12.6 




12.6 


25.2 




25.2 


54.4 




54.4 


6.9 




6.9 


15.0 




15.0 


37.2 




37.2 


24.5 


59.9 


184.4 


259.8 


72.1 


331.9 


548.8 


87.3 


636.1 






9.4 






11.3 






14.1 






19.6 






29.3 






45.1 



I Primary rural products for the year* 1960-62 valued at I960 
prices. Other products at current prices 



SOURCE 

Tanganyika. Five-yfar-ptan . 
P 9 



, op. cit.. 



from £20 to £45 by 1980, to make the country self-sufficient for traineJ manpower, 
and to raise the expectation of life from the present 35 to 40 years-50 years. The 
five-year plan is seen as the first step towards these objectives. Its targets are 
shown in Tabic 2. 

It is noteworthy that the growth rate set for the five-year periods up to 1980 
is 6.7 per cent per annum, as against a growth rate of onl> 4.5 per cent at current 
prices in the preceding seven years and a rate of only 3.5 per cent at constant 
prices (i.e., in real terms) during the period 1960-64. The evolution of GDP by 
sectors is shown in Table 3. 

The inquiry revealed that the 6.7 per cent growth rate was obtained by averaging 
the sectoral growth rates. However, the obvious difficulties involved in establishing 
the relative weights of the various sectors, especially in an economy in which the 
subsistance sector accounts for almost one-third of GDP, throw some doubt on 
the validity of such an approach. When the growth rate of 6.7 per cent is set 
against the likely resources which the country could count upon, the targets of the 
five-year plan appear rather ambitious, their fulfilment may require a somewhat 
longer period. 
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Table 3. Gross domestic product at factor cost^ 



Sectors 


I960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 








(£ roUlion) 






(a) At current prices 












Agriculture 


113 


114 


124 


139 


141 


Mining and Quarrying 


< 




5 


4 


6 


Manufacturing 


5 


7 


8 


8 


9 


Construction 


5 


6 


6 


6 


7 


Electricity and water 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Commerce 


21 


22 


24 


27 


28 


Rent 


8 


8 


9 


9 


11 


Transport 


9 


8 


9 


9 


10 


Services 


18 


20 


21 


27 


30 


Gross domestic product^ 


185 


193 


208 


232 


244 


Index 


100 


104 


112 


125 


132 


(b) In real terms (at constant prices) 












Total gross domestic product 


185 


177 


190 


197 


210 


Index 


100 


96 


103 


107 


114 



NOTU 

1. Gross domestic, product at factor cost is equal to the tot^l mcume 
produced, as calculated by the methods adopted m Tanzania, 
within the feographical area of the country/ Gross* means that no 
deduction has been made for depreciation, and 'at factor cost* 
indicates that any value added by indirect taxes or subsidies has 
been excluded 



2. Because of rounding, the totals do 
not necessarily ttud up correctly 

SOURCE 

Budget survey 1965-66, pp. 4 ftnd 5. 
Dar es Salaam, 1965 



Nearly half of the total resources which are to be invested under the plan and 
almost four-fifths of the resources which are to be provided by the government 
are expected to come from abroad. Such heavy reliance on external resources, 
with all the uncertainties whi^h it Implies, cannot but scriousi) affect the prospects 
of implementing the plan. Another element of uncertainty lies in Tanzania's heavy 
dependence on the teims of trade which is at the root of economic uncertainties 
in all primary-producing countries. However, this study is not concerned with 
evaluating the feasibility of the Tanzanian development plan, if some of the 
factors affecting the possible fulfilment of the plan have been evoked here, u is 
mainly because they are bound ultimately to affect the manpower requirements 
for development and, consequently, the demands placed on the educational system. 
There are two possible ways of coping with such uncertainties. One is a continuous 
reappraisal of the feasibility of the plan and a corresponding adjustment of its 
targets, including projections of manpower requirements, the other is to avoid 
over-specialization in post secondary education and vocational training so as to 
allow for a good deal of flexibility in educational output. 
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2 Labour force and employment 

Population statistics have been available in Tanzania for a dozen >earb or bO, and 
the latest census was carried out in 1957. There is also an annual enumeration of 
employees taken on 30 June b> means of questionnaires sent toall known employers. 
This is believed to ensure a complete coverage of firms cmploymg more than fifty 
persons, i.e., about four-fifths of total wage and salary employment, the remainder 
being estimated. A detailed labour force survey was made in 1965 under the 
direction of Robert Ray, labour force specialist from the Ford Foundation, but 
its results were not available at the time this study was conducted. The evolution 
of wage and salary employement in the past five years is shown in Table 4. 

As can be seen, the numbers in wage and salary employment are very small 
indeed, representing about 6.5 per cent only of the economically active population. 
All that has so far been done with regard to manpower planning concerns this 
^mall section, the remaining 93.5 per cent being affected only marginally. This state 
of affairs is not due to any omission on the part of manpower planners, but to the 
fact that in all developing countries planning is focused primarily on the modern 
sector, which in fact provides nearly all wage and salary employment. 

Table 4 shows that wage and salary employment has been diminishing in the 
past few years, not only In relative terms, but, significantly enough, in absolute 
numbers. Now a relative fall in employment is not a rare phenomenon in de- 
veloping countries, where the population growth is usually more rapid than the 
increase in available jobs, but an absolute fall is a phenomenon that has only 
been observed so far in industrial countries during economic depressions. There 
has also recently been some evidence of decreasing employment due to technical 
Innovation, though new employment opportunities generated by technical change 
seem to act in the opposite direction, in fact, no conclusive evidence is yet available 
on the impact of the current technical change on employment. 



Table 4. Evolution of employment 1960-64* 





I960 1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 19652 


Private sector 
Public sector 


— 307 038 

— 104 500 


289 824 
107 204 


245 153 
95 191 


247 456 — 
103 801 — 


Total 


416 951 411 538 


397 028 


340 344 


351 257 333 755 


sans souRCr 

I. Peasant farmmg. military forces and domestic service m prualc fjnpioymem and earnings in Tanganyika 
households not included. The latter group was estimated at 1964, p. 2. Dar es SaUam, 1965 
21.000 in 1964 

2< Preliminary data from Central Statistical Bureau 
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Tabu 5. Distribution of wage and salary employment 



Private sector Public sector 





1961 


1962 




1963 




1964 




1961 




1962 


1963 


1964 


Agriculture, forestry 


194 700 


192 924 


155 


506 


153 


410 


10 


258 


10 


921 


1 A 
lU 


U2o 


1 A 


'71 A 

7iy 


Mining and Quarrying 


11 800 


8 667 


7 


312 


7 


755 




75 




97 




75 




71 


Manufacturing 


25 700 


22 299 


21 


310 


22 


594 




663 


1 


098 




902 




989 


Construction 


14 500 


15 722 


10 


968 


11 


541 


27 


275 


25 


451 


17 


322 


22 


199 


Electricity and water 


2 200 


I 817 


1 


840 


1 


820 


4 


710 


3 


061 


2 


040 


2 


817 


Commerce 


17 700 


16 943 


16 


477 


17 


341 


















Transport and 






























communications 


6 900 


8 802 


8 


927 


9 


344 


14 


512 


15 


517 


15 


482 


16 


326 


Services 


23 800 


22 650 


22 


813 


23 


651 


47 


053 


51 


059 


49 


344 


51 


220 


Total 


297 300 


289 824 


245 


153 


247 


456 


104 


546 


107 


204 


95 


191 


103 


801 



SOURCU 

Employment and forntnfS in Tanganyika^ V)62^ p. 6. Dar es Salaam, 1963 
Employment and earnings in Tanganyikay 1964, op. cit., p. 7 



In the case of Tanzania, however, it would seem that technical change has 
played a ver> minor role in the absolute fall in paid employment. This was due 
mainly to the minimum wage legislation introduced in January 1963 and setting 
the minimum wage at 150 shillings a month (with slight zonal differences). 

It should be remembered that, in Tanzania, the bulk of wage employment 
is provided by agriculture, more particularly the sisal plantations (see Table 5), 
and that no major technological change has occurred in this field. As long as 
there were no wage regulations, employers paid little attention to the number of 
permanent or seasonal workers they employed, or to the number of days actually 
worked by them, many workers were happy to hang around and to earn a few 
shillings a month. With the introduction of the minimum wage legislation, plan- 
tation managements would have had either to increase the wages paid to all 
workers up to the minimum or cut down employment to the strict minimum. Fui 
obvious reasons, the latter course was chosen, hen^e the fall in paid employment. 
It may be noted in this connexion that although economists willingly admit the 
closest relationship between the level of employment and the level of wages, no 
one v\ho had tried to evaluate Tanzania*s manpower needs had foreseen the 
possibility of an absolute reduction in employment due to the minimum wage 
legislation. 

As can be seen in Table 4 there was a slight reversal in 1964, employment 
rising by about 3 per cent, this was due entirely to the growth of secondary and 
tertiary activities (manufacturing, construction, commerce, services). It is not 
possible to say with certainty whether this slight increase represents the beginning 
of a trend or whether it is accidental in character, for there has been again a 5 per 
cent drop in employment m 1965, However, should the present dynamism in 
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Tabu 6. Monthly average wage of African workers (in shillings) 



Year 


Private sector 


Public sector 


Averase wate 


1962 


106 


168 


124 


1963 


143 


216 


165 


1964 


155 


222 


176 


SOURCE 


Employment and tarnings in Tanganyika, 1964, op. cit.. p. 4 







economic activities be enhanced, there ib likelihood that bome rise in employment 
would follow. 

Having sketched the background, we can now review criticalb the attempts 
that have been made to evaluate the demand for and :>uppl> of manpower, bcanng 
in mind the three major factors which determine the manpower situation in 
Tanzania, i.e., the polic> of Africanization of the Civil Service, the imperative of 
economic growth, and popular pressure for the development of education at all 
levels. 



3 Manpower estimates; a critical evaluation 
of methods used in Tanzania 



Tanzania is one of the few African countries to have a considerable amount of 
documentation on its human resources. Among at least half a dozen documents 
on manpower needs and resources produced since 1960, three merit particular 
attention; they are the studies by Guy Hunter, George Tobias and Robert L 
Thomas. These three reports were aimed at different objectives, and are not, 
therefore, easil> comparable, but the methods used and the results obtamed lend 
themselves to a critical analysis. 

In carrying out such an analysis, however, it must be borne in mind that the 
authors started practicall> from scratch, and that they often had to substitute 
experience and imagination for facts and figures which were not available. Further- 
more, they had to contend with the fact that a number of fundamental metho- 
dological problems relating to manpower planning m developing countries still 
remain unsolved. Thus, for instance, assuming a probable rate of growth of the 
economy is not a manpower problem but. In the absence of an economic plan, the 
manpower expert is called upon to assume what the growth rate is likely to be. 
There is also the problem of how to determine the rates of productivity growth 
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by sector in the absence or extreme scarcity of relevant data, or how to project 
the manpower pattern that would ensure an optimum utilization of professional 
and sub-professional personnel, or how to determine the manpower requirements 
of the government sector in accordance with the growth process and how to assess 
the manpower needs of traditional agriculture which are to be met through various 
government programmes, or how to assess the manpower needs of the private 
sector. These few examples give an idea of the complexity of the task which a 
manpower planner has to perform and of the difficulties he has to surmount in 
projecting manpower needs over the next five or ten years. With these consider- 
ations in mind, let us proceed to an analysis of the three reports mentioned above. 

The Hunter study ^ 

The Hunter study is not a manpower report, properly speaking, m the words 
of its author, it is 'simply an attempt to establish certain orders of magnitude and 
to provide a working model which can and should be readjusted in the light of 
more thorou^^h investigation and of the future economic needs of the three coun- 
tries*. The main purpose of the study was to provide an indication of the probable 
needs of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika for high-level manpower over the next 
ten years, primarily with a view to assisting those engaged in university planning. 
The great merit of this study lies in that it was the first rough assessment of the 
aggregate high-level manpower needs of East Africa as a whole (at that time, the 
East African Federation loomed large) with a view lo planning the educational 
needs of the region Its recommendations related mainly to desirable changes or 
developments in the educational system, particularly at the secondary and post- 
secondary levels, and to priorities which should be given to certain levels and 
types of education, as well as to curricula at the University of East Africa. In 
this respect, it was a pioneering study which contributed to the creation of a very 
favourable psychological climate in government quarters, as well as an important 
step forward in advancing the knowledge of manpower problems of the region. 

On the positive side of the study, the following points should be mentioned. 

I. The manpower approach to educational planning is clearly formulated, par- 
ticular emphasis being laid on the post-School Certificate level.^ The author 
considers that, from the standpoint of the manpower approach, the aim should 
be to make as many young people as possible as useful as possible as soon as 

1. See our bibliography. 

2 The School Certificate (SC) is received following an e,\amination which may normally be taken 
after four years of secondary schooling, j>jx years is normally required for the Higher School 
Certificate (HSC). 
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possible, without prejudice to the future structure of education or to their 
own future careers, to this end, new centres should be created which will make 
possible such orientation. 

2. The study recommends, as one of the first priorities, the creation of training 
cadres for modernizing African agriculture. While emphasizing that training 
for agriculture should be prosecuted through the development of extension 
services, it points out that it is not onl> the adviser, but the farmer himself 
who should be considered as a kind of higher-level manpower. 

3. There is the suggestion that the structure of the extension services for c^gricullure 
and health, including veterinary service, should be modified by a larger use of 
sub>professionals, who could extend their activities to more remote areas. The 
author believes that the present proportion of roughl> one graduate to two 
and a half assistant officers could be reduced to 1.4 but, unfortunatel>, this 
very pertinent suggestion could not be supported b> factual evidence. A detailed 
job analysis would be needed to determine the right ratio. Such work has been 
started in Tanzania b> Edward Rubin, Dean A. Lund and John B. Seal, but 
it has not yet gone beyond the laboratory research stage.^ 

4. Clarity in the formulation of an educational policy is one of the strongest points 
of the study. There is an estimate of the needs for teachers, who nearl> ever>- 
where constitute a major part of high-level manpower and raise a crucial supply 
problem. This is particularly the case of secondar> school teachers in view of 
the priority which, according to the stud>, should be given to secondary and 
post-secondary education. 

5. There is also the recognition of the special position of the commercial and 
entrepreneur class of Asian origin in East Africa. The importance of this 
reservoir of skills is something which seems to have escaped the attention :>( 
other manpower experts. But what are the skills that Africans would have to 
acquire if they were successfully to replace Asians in this sector? Though 
education alone does not make an entrepreneur, some education is needed over 
and above capital. But how much and what kind of education is a problem 
which needs investigation. 

6. Lastly, the stud> stresses the need for a clearl> defined strategy of human 
resources and for the consequent establishment of machinery capable of formu- 
lating and implementing such a strategy - a recommendation which was later 
taken up in the Tobias surve> and implemented with considerable success. 



I * See. Manpouer Itdization Reporty Agmuhurul Duision^ MiiU!»tr> of Agriculture, December 
1964, Manpower Vultzation Reporty Vetermur} Dutsion, td.y Ma> 1964, Manpower Utilization 
Report^ Forestry Dtvistony id.y June 1965. and Manpower Utilization Reporty Ministry of Com- 
munications and Works, May 1965. 
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Among the weaker points of the stud>, the following should be mentioned. 

1. The study was based primarily on the official cmuneration of employment and 
a scries of personal interviews, and this is not an adequate basis for formulating 
long-term recommendations. Experience has shown that an inventory of man- 
power stock broken down by specific occupations is an essential condition for 
reasonably reliable projections of manpower needs. Such an inventory, however, 
was not available at the time of the study and the author had to make do with 
what little information was available. Even so, he put forward proposals which 
appear eminently sensible. 

2. The definition of manpower categories lacked precision. All high-level man- 
power was divided into two categories, category I comprised professionals, 
technologists, senior administrators and managers, category II, technicians, 
teachers with secondary education, junior administrators and managers, super- 
visors, fully trained nurses and senior members of the extension services. 
Although no classification system can pretend to be perfect since the relationship 
between occupation and educational level cannot always be clearly defined, 
this particular grouping has the disadvantage of putting together into one 
category too many occupations with very different levels of education. Accord- 
ing to the author himself, nearly half of the occupations in category I may 
involve no university training, and at lea&t a quarter ofthose in category II may 
not require secondary education. Such margins are too wide to allow for the 
planning of educational output in accordance with the proposed categories, 
a sub-division into three or even more categories would make for greater pre- 
cision in defining the necessary levels of educational attainment. 

3. There is no empirical evidence for assuming a constant correlation between the 
relative size of employ ment categories, on the one hand, and changes in national 
income,on the other. The formula proposed by the author, that the rateof growth 
of national income should be related to the rate of growth of category I and 
category 11 manpower in the ratio of 1 .2.3 is not borne out by the practical 
experience of many developing countries. 

4. Lastly, no sufficient consideration is given to sources of high-level manpower 
supply other than the formal education system. But in developing countries, 
in-service training and various forms of upgrading, such as evening, refresher 
and sandwich courses, must also play an important part in meeting manpower 
needs. Furthermore, the very important practical question from the standpoint 
of manpower policy, of what is to be done with those who fail the School Certifi- 
cate or the Higher School Certificate, has not been dealt with at all. 

The final result of the Hunter study is summarized in Table 7. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this table is that Tanzania's own 
educational output will be insufficient to meet the anticipated manpower necd^, 
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Table 7. Higher manpower requirements and educational output in Tanzania, 1961-71 



Phase 1 


Stock 


Wastage 
1961-66 


Net increase of 
employment^ 


Total requirements 


Output from 
the educational 
system* 


1961-66 


1961 


Lower 


Higher 


Lower 


Higher 


Category I 
Category II 


4 480 
12 700 


1600 
3 650 


890 
3810 


1 350 
5 700 


2 500 
7 500 


2 950 
9 350 


1 650 HSC+ 
8 200 SC4- 


Total 


17 180 


5 250 


4 700 


7 050 


10000 


12 300 


9 850 


Phase 11 


Stock 


Wastage 
1966-71 


Net increase of 
employment ^ 


Total requirements 


Output from 
the educational 
system* 


1966-71 


1966» 


Lower 


Higher 


Lower 


Higher 


Category I 
Category II 


5 400 
16 500 


lOSO 
3 300 


1080 
4 950 


2 700 
12 375 


2 100 
8*250 


3 780 
15 675 


2 000 HSC + 
12 000 SCf 


Total 


21 900 


4 380 


6030 


15 075 


10410 


19 455 


14000 



NOTU 

1 In Phase I, *Lower* represents the increase of employment 
corresponding to a iO per cent growth of GNP durmg the five- 
year period. * Higher' to a 15 per cent growth . m Phase II, the 
corresponding growth rates are 10 and 25 per cent respectively 

2. Output from education is divided mio two levels: a group entering 
vocational training from secondary form 4, and a group contin- 
uing to H.S.C. and university or equivalent education 

3. Rounded figures corresponding to the hypotheses of lower rate 
of growth 



SOURCE 

Guy Hunter, Htxh'tcvft manpow<r m hau 
A/rua. Prfltmtnary assfssmtnt, p. IJ< 
London, Institute ot Race Relations. 
September 1962 



whether the higher or the lower rale of economic growth is assumed. Clearly, the 
prospects would be much belter in the latter case, the supply of category II man- 
power would exceed the projected demand by over 20 per cent in the period 
1 96 1 ;62- 1965/66, and by over 40 per cent m. the period 1966^67-1970/71, but 
the supply of category I manpower would fall short by 34 per cent and 8 per cent 
respectively during the two periods. 

The author himself deliberately avoids showing shortfalls and surpluses in the 
table, calling them 'somewhat unreal concepts'. He admits, however, thai a 
shortage of trained manpower may slow down economic growlh, so a shortage is 
something real and not theoretical. Nor can one agree with the proposition that 
a surplus is 'unreal' because it merely lends to raise educational requirements by 
employers for the same job categories. Such a view may have some validity in the 
case of secondary school leavers, but it certainly cannot be applied to university 
graduates as is shown by the classic examples of India and some other countries, 
where the surplus of certain categories of high-level manpower has raised serious 
social and human problems. In the case of Tanzania, however, the conclusion 
must be that skills will have to be imported from abroad for the next ten years 
at least, 

It is difficult to say to what extent the Hunter study alone influenced the de- 
cisions relating to the development of the University of East Africa, because the 
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Tobias survey became available soon afterwards and the Thomas survey appeared 
within the next two >ears. But the Hunter study was the first important assessment 
of the needs for high-level manpower and it was undertaken on the initiative of 
the university counciK which required information for operational purposes. 

The Tobias survey ^ 

The Tobias survey is a landmark in manpower surveying in Tanzania, because 
it is the first systematic inventor> of high-level manpower by broad occupational 
classes, showing the present manpower resources and providing projections of 
manpower requirements in the different categories within these broad classes, 
together with an anal>sis of possible sources of supply and likely shortfalls. Its 
main weakness lies in the fact that the assessment of future manpower needs is 
not related to a specific economic programme. But this weakness was inevitable 
as, at the time of the survey, Tanzania had no development plan, and manpower 
projections, in both the public and private sectors, were largely based on informed 
guesses and estimates by employers. The survey, however, provided a startmg 
point for formulating a manpower policy, and its aim was achieved in that most 
of its recommendations were adopted by the government. 

The method adopted consisted of a series of inquiries in government circles and 
the business community. Employers in both the public and private sectors were 
asked to report the number of people employed as of the end of March 1962 and 
10 project their own production plans for two and five years ahead, converting 
them into occupational requirements by level of qualification. The survey was 
limited to non agricultural employers, among whom only those with fifty workers 
or more were selected for interviews. The 115 employers thus included were 
believed to cover 7L5 per cent of the total non-agricultural employment in the 
country. Agriculture was only covered in so far as government employment of 
agricultural technicians was concerned. Since sample studies had shown that the 
proportion of high-level manpower in the private sector of agriculture was only 
2 per cent and that nearly all agricultural specialists were employed by the govern- 
ment, it could be assumed that the needs of agriculture were actually taken into 
account. 

The occupational coverage was as follows, (a) administrative occupations which 
normally require twelve years of education plus five years of practical experience 
or, in some cases, university-level training, (b) professional occupations which 
require degrees or certificates or licences to practise, usually after twelve years of 
education plus four or five years of further university education or specific training , 

1. Sec our bibliography. 
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(t) tcthnttdl octupationb which require at least three years of post<sccondary 
training and arc filled b> workers who work in direct support and undei the 
immediate supervision of professionals, (d) highly skilled manual occupations 
requiring two» three or more years of combined training and experience inaspecitic 
job. Foremen and skilled manual workers come into this category. 

Since both the administrative and professional skills were in very short supply 
m Tanzania and since both require substantial education and training, it was 
decided not to treat them separately, but to group them in a single category. There 
was also some difficulty m separating professional and technical occupations. For 
instance, according to the ISCO system of classification,^ medical assistants are 
regarded as technicians, for they have only three years of post -secondary training, 
but all primary school teachers are regarded as professionals, in reality, the 
former worked at a professional level, while the latter had had for the most part 
eight years of schooling and two years of training. 

Replacement rates were set at different levels for the various racial groups, 
16 per cent per annum for Europeans, 12 per cent for Asians, ai. i 4 per cent for 
Africans. However, in the absence of a plan for Africanization, the replacement 
rate for Europeans was no more than an informed guess, and the assumption 
that 80 per cent of the currently employed Europeans will have been replaced by 
the end of the five-year period proved to be considerably exaggerated. It is true 
that this figure was obtained by a multiple counting of Europeans moving in and 
out of the same job and that it was intended to measure total recruitment during 
the period. 

The results of the Tobias survey are summarized in Table 8. 

As can be seen, the requirements for administrative and professional staff would 
mean a doubhng of the 1962 complement by 1967. As far as supply was concerned, 
the author came to the conclusion that it would amount to no more than 2,267, 
as against a total requirement of 8,054. (See Table 8.) It should be noted that this 
estimate of supply only took account of trainees earmarked for a specific employ- 
ment and that secondary school leavers and arts graduates were not credited to 
any occupation. But even if they were counted, supply would fall considerably 
short of requirements. 

The author thinks that it would be futile to consider which high-level occu- 
pations will exhibit a shortfall of supply over demand, because such a question 
would imply that some occupations are in abundance, others in balance, still 
others in deficit, whereas Tanzania would be short of high-level manpower in all 
occupations. The problem, therefore, is not one of particular deficits, but one of 
establishing priorities m favour of the occupations which are most urgently needed. 
These include practically all the professions, with special emphasis on secondary 

1, ILO, International Standard Classification of Occupations, Gcnc\?Ly 1958. 
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Tabu 8. High-level manpower requirements by occupational group, 1962,63^1966/67 



Occupational group 


In 

current 
employment 


Net 
additions 
in 5 years 


Replace- 
ments 
in 5 years 


Gross 
additions 


Percentage 
of present 
employment 


Grarul total 


9331 


3819 


4235 


8054 


86 


Administrative and professional— total 


5619 


2 573 


3 033 


5 606 


99 


Uf wnicn 












Engineers 


390 


182 


209 


391 


100 


Scientists 


7o4 


4d2 


434 


896 


1 14 


Medical 


1 100 


578 


674 


1 252 


113 


Teachers 


1 272 


673 


714 


1 387 


109 


Other professions 


51 1 


292 


201 


493 


96 


Administrative 


1 562 


386 


801 


I 187 


75 


v.raiis -> loiai 


1 71 *) 

J liZ 




1 


1 AAQ 

2. 44o 
















Mining 


23 


11 


9 


20 


86 


Transport and communications 


174 


80 


71 


151 


86 


Textiles 


45 




9 


9 


20 


Metal working 


1 706 


709 


599 


1 308 


76 


Electrical 


483 


201 


172 


373 


11 


Construction 


1 152 


181 


313 


494 


42 


Food and chemical 


29 


10 


3 


13 


44 


Miscellaneous 


100 


54 


26 


80 


80 



SOUKCt 

High'le tel manpowrr >e<imrfment» and re^ounes tn Tanganyika, 1962-67, p. 24. Dar cs Sai^am. Government Primer. 
1963 



school teachers, dgriculturdl technicians, engineering, legal and management per- 
sonnel, and the medical profession. Among the craft occupations, the most urgently 
needed are tho:>e in modern crafts (metal working, precision measurement, electricity 
and electrical machinery) which require a much higher educational level than the 
older traditional crafts such as shoe making, tailoring, stone-masonry, painting 
and tile-setting. 

Among a number of important recommendations concerning education and 
training, the following deserve particular mention, (a) the greatest emphasis to be 
laid on the development of secondary education, (b) a greater technical content 
to be woven into secondary education, (c) introduction of some elements of craft 
training, shop practice, office practice, domestic science (for girls) into secondary 
school curricula, (d) provision of vocational counselling and assistance to second- 
ary school pupils by career masters', (e) a better adaptation of courses to either 
the aptitudes of the pupils or the economic needs of the country, (f) a revision of 
trade school curricula and introduction of evening courses, sandwich courses, etc. 
with a view to meeting manpower requirements at a lower level. 

It may be noted that most of these recommendations coincide with those of 
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the Unesco Educational Planning Mission (October 1962) and that many of them 
have since been implemented. 

Apart, however, from these positive aspects, there were also omissions and 
s>hortcomings in the report, some of them unavoidable. For instance, the way in 
which the net increase of manpower requirements in the public sector, and partly 
also in the private sector, was determined lends itself to a certain amount of 
criticism. The only known wa> in which this increase in the public sector can be 
determined is by applying the so-called social growth method', i.e., deriving 
manpower needs from the desirable levels of activity in various fields as determined 
by the government. The criticism bears, therefore, not on the method itself, but 
on its application in conditions in which it simply could not work properly. In 
the absence of a comprehensive plan reconciling the competing claims of the 
various government services and balancing them against the resources available, 
inquiries such as those of the Tobias survey can lead to misleading results. Not 
only do all government services tend to claim too much, but they are in no position 
to assess their manpower needs until they know exactly the and nature of the 
tasks they will be called upon to perform. As long as there is no over-all develop- 
ment plan, the estimates of manpower needs made by the various government 
departments represent no more than assumptions and expectations that may prove 
right or wrong. A manpower survey bised on such assumptions is at best the sum 
of working h>potheses. They may include unfilled posts in the establishment which 
no longer correspond to real needs because the projects which necessitated them 
were dropped from the programme of government activities. To avoid a serious 
discrepancy between real and projected needs, there should thus be a continuous 
revision of manpower estimates in accordance with the changingcontentof theplan. 

Another drawback of the social growth method is that the pattern of manpower 
requirements is nearly always projected by extrapolation. In other words, the 
Occupational composition of employment, i.e., the relationship between the various 
manpower categories, is left unchanged. But this relationship is, in fact, constantly 
being changed by technical innovation, better education of manpower and im- 
provements in organization. 

In the present state of knowledge, these two drawbacks of the social growth 
method cannot be avoided. But there is a growing realization that an over-all 
development plan is a necessary - though not sufficient - condition of obtaining 
reliable projections of manpower needs, just as a detailed job analysis is a necessary 
condition for improving the accuracy of estimates of manpower requirements. 

Another weak point of the Tobias survey— and of all other surveys carried out 
in Tanzania and elsewhere lies in the estimates of the net increase in manpower 
requirements in the private sector. Here the margin of possible error is directly 
related to the size of the private sector, the greater its relative size, the bigger the 
possible error. In this respect, centrall> planned economies enjoy a clear advantage 
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over market or miAed economics in that the objeUiveb of the plan are mandatory 
and the element of the unknown with regard to production targets is reduced to 
the minimum. Where the targets are not mandatory, as is the case of indicative 
planning and even more so of a free market economy, the task of the manpower 
planner is infinitely more complicated, for he has to deal with a multitude of 
decision-makers whose interests are not necessarily in harmony with each other. 
The hope expressed in the Tobias survey that, since employers apply different 
assumptions to their growth prospects, the errors inherent in their estimates will 
compensate each other, thus leading fairly close to a true final result, can hardly 
be accepted without qualifications. Can the error of a textile manufacturer com- 
pensate that of a foodstuff producer, or the miscalculation of a motor manu- 
facturer offset that of a manufacturer of chemicals? They all require manpower 
with different qualifications and a different educational training, and their re- 
spective errors are not likely to be compensated by each other. Moreover, limiting 
the inquiry in the private sector to firms employing fifty or more workers may be 
a further source of error. It is true, no doubt, that in the present situation these 
are the establishments which have the greatest concentration of high-level man- 
power. But does this mean that in future employers of less than fifty workers could 
not advantageously make use of professionals or technicians? What does the 
growing trend of small enterprises in mining, manufacturing, etc.,imply in terms 
of manpower requirements? These questions should be studied before the pro- 
posed limitation can be accepted as entirely valid. 

The exclusion of self-employment and of clerical occupations leaves a notice- 
able gap in the Tobias survey, though the author recommended the inclusion of 
these categories in future surveys. This gap was, in fact, filled in the Thomas survey. 
This question is particularly important with regard to clerical occupations, for in 
all ministries and government agencies m Tanzania the personal secretaries to high 
officials are mostly expatriates or, in a few cases, Indians. The cost of importing 
these secretarial skills is by no means negligible, and the government has appointed 
a committee to investigate the problems of training clerical personnel. The report 
of this committee, at this writing, was being examined by the government. 

Another criticism which can be levelled at the survey has already been men- 
tioned, i.e., the projection of the existing occupational composition of manpower. 
In the colonial days, when nearly all the skills were imported, the policy was to 
bring in professionals in preference to non-professionals, for the ex[3Cnses involved 
in the transportation and repatriation were more or less the same for bjth. As a 
result, the ratio of professionals to non-professionals was very often I . I (/r even 2.1, 
while in the developed countries it vanes between 1 .3 and 1 .5. However, in order 
to ascertain what this relationship should be in Tanzania, a good deal of research 
would have been necessary, and the Tobias team had no opportunities for such 
research. 
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Lastly, a problem in the survey to which there is no easy solution in sight is 
how to forecast the evolution of productivity in developing countries. To base 
such forecasts on the growth rates of developed countries or on hasty generali- 
zations may do more harm than good. This is a problem which requires a thorough 
study, particularly with regard to developing countries. It may be noted, in this 
connexion that the Tanzanian Government has decided to set up a Productivity 
Institute with the technical assistance of the International Labour Organisation 
(ILO). 

On the whole, however, the Tobias survey of high-level manpower requirements 
and resources was a notable achievement which had a direct impact on manpower 
and educational planning in Tanzania. The initial estimate of manpower needs of 
the five-year plan was derived by extrapolating the data of the Tobias survey. The 
guide compiled by the Ministry of Economic Affairs and Development Planning 
for the Ministry of Education in preparing its development policies and pro- 
grammes was also largely based on this survey. No doubt, its estimates were 
modified and improved in the light of other considerations bearing on educational 
development, but it greatly contri buted to the formulation of major policy decisions 
in the field of education. 



The Thomas survey ^ 

This survey was carried out under the direction of Robert L. Thomas, an exocrt 
of the Ford Foundation, in the middle of 1964 and published at the beginning of 
1965. Although it was conducted within the same terms of reference as the Tobias 
survey, it differs from the latter in at least four important respects: 

1. It was geared to the economic development plan, whereas the Tobias survey 
was carried out prior to the formulation of the plan, moreover, the Thomas 
survey covers a different time period (1964/65-1968/69 instead of 1962-67). 

2. Though both surveys are assumed to have been carried out by the same basic 
method, the techniques used for projecting manpower requirements differ in 
many ways. Thus, in the public sector, the Tobias survey had to rely on personal 
inquiries and assumptions of the ministries concerned, whereas the Thomas 
sur\ey could base its data on decisions taken by the ministries concerned and 
modified in some cases by the Planning Directorate. For instance, when the 
latter provided the Ministry of Education with rough requirements of secondary 
school output, the ministry was able to produce estimates of the number of 
secondary school teachers required. Again, while the Tobias survey had to 
base its calculations of the rate of withdrawal of expatriate personnel on 
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assumptions, the Thomas survey could rel> on a clearly defined government 
policy of Africanization which provided a much firmer basis for calculating 
the differential replacement rales. These were estimated at 4 per cent per annum 
for Africans, 7 per cent for Asians and 5 per cent for Europeans— a result 
substantially different from that of the Tobias survey. 

As far as the private sector is concerned, the survey makes it quite clear that 
no satisfactory method has been evolved for estimaung the 'net increase* 
portion of manpower requirements owing mainly to lack of adequate statistical 
infornialion. But whereas the Tobias survey was based mainly on personal 
estimates of employers for the next two and five years, the Thomas survey tried 
to relate the *net increase' portion of manpower requirements to the patterns 
of expansion of the various sectors as laid down by the plan. This method 
involves two stages, in the first, total employment in each :>ector is estimated 
on the basis of employment in the reference year, the plan target for GDP in 
the final year, and an assumed rate of productivity growth per worker, in the 
second stage, an occupational matrix is constructed by calculating the pro- 
portion of each high-level occupation in total employment in the base year 
and applying it to the employment total computed for the final year. The 
difference between these two figures is considered as the net increase' portion 
of total requirements. 

3. The conclusions concerning the educational system are much more precise in 
the Thomas survey than in the Tobias survey . This is only natural, as the author, 
in his capacity as Manpower Adviser to the Government, has taken an active 
part in the work of the Manpower Standing Committee, which plays an im- 
portant role in controlling the implementation of the plan. 

4. The occupational coverage of the Thomas survey is more complete than that 
of the Tobias survey, it includes, for instance, skilled office workers and self- 
employed people in non-agricultural occupations. The definition of the occu- 
pational classes is also more precise than in the Tobias survey. From the stand- 
point of educational and training qualifications, the author distinguishes the 
following four categories, category A, normally requiring a university degree 
or its equivalent, category B, normally requiring one to three years of formal 
post-secondary (form 4) education or training, category C, normally requiring 
a secondary education (skilled office workers, skilled manual workers in modern 
crafts), category D, requiring a fairly high degree of manual skill but no 
secondary education. 

The major weakness of the Thomas survey, fully recognized by the author, 
lies in two basic assumptions relating to the estimates of the net increase* in 
manpower requirements, particularly in the production sectors. 

The first assumption is that productivity will increase at 2.5 per cent per annum 
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in the private sector and at 3.4 per cent in the public sector during the five-year 
period ending in 1970, and at 2.5 per cent in both sectors during the subsequent 
two five-year periods ending in 1980. The only guide for such an arbitrary rate 
was the example of the United States of America where productivity increased at 
a rate of 2.6 per cent per annum between 1929 and 1961 and the French example 
of an estimated increase of 4.4 per cent per annum between 1959 and 1970. The 
absence of any relevant data for Tanzania left the author no option but to use 
data available for other countries. However, the examples of the U.S.A. in 1929 
or of France in 1959 hardly seem relevant for obvious reasons. It would have 
been much more pertinent to assume a rate of growth typical of a developing 
country with a similar economic structure, such as Uganda, for instance, where 
it was found to be one per cent per annum (a figure perfectly well known to the 
author). It goes without saying that a lower rate of productivity growth would 
have considerably affected the estimated manpower requirements. 

The second assumption concerns the occupational matrix of manpower which 
was projected exactly as it existed in 1964. Now all manpower experts are agreed 
that there is no unique relationship between outputs and manpower inputs in the 
various sectors. The occupational composition may vary considerably according 
to the techniques used or to the organizational framework introduced, while the 
output remains the same. This is particularly the ease of manufacturing industries 
and, to a lesser degree, of construction, mining and transport. It has been rec- 
ognized that the top-heavy structure of Tanzania's Civil Service inherited from 
the past must be changed so as to make fuller use of middle-level skills without 
afiecting over all efficiency. The shifts which will thus tal^e place within the occu- 
pational mix may be quite considerable and will result in manpower requirements 
significantly different from those derived from the 1964 occupational matrix. 
Unfortunately, owing to the lack of relevant information, the 1964 matrix had to 
be taken as the basis for manpower projections. 

One of the strongest features of the Thomas survey lies in its estimates of 
manpower supply and demand and its recommendations for meeting the manpower 
needs of the country. First, the report stresses the importance of fully implementing 
the plan, including the field of education. It considers- and this is also our 
view - that domestic resources constitute the main source for financing the devel- 
opment of education, and that foreign aid can provide only supplementary, though 
highly important, resources. 

Second, the survey lays strong emphasis on the output of secondary schools 
(form 4 and form 6) and advocates a ratio of 4.3 between science and arts for 
the Higher School Certificate. 

Third, it recommends that education at university level, both in East Africa 
and overseas, be as closely related to the country's programme of economic and 
social development as possible. In this connexion, the tied bursary scheme, i.e., 
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the awarding of scholarships strictly In accordance with the country needs for 
specific skills, is a powerful government instrument for ensuring th- .nplementation 
of the manpower programme. 

Lastly, the clear distinction drawn between the sources of supply for categories 
A and B manpower, on the one hand, and category C manpower, on the other, 
is a methodological contribution of a general character. The report points out 
that categories A and B require a substantial amount of formal education and/or 
training of an institutional character, and that the sources, volume and timing 
of the supply arc, therefore, easy to identify. The situation is very different in the 
case of category C manpower, where the great majority acquire their skills wholly 
by non-formal means, mainly by working on the job. This raises the controversial 
question of vocational and technical education versus on-the-job training. We 
agree with the author that there are no known techniques for determining the 
optimum number of those who should undergo formal training and of those who 
should acquire their skills non-formally , and there is no conclusive e'vidence in 
favour of either formal or non-formal training of category C manpower. The 
author's preference for on-the-job training certainly merits careful considerations, 
such an approach not only offers financial advantages, but also makes for closer 
links between the skills produced and the demand of the market. 

The manpower requirements of the Thomas survey are summarized in Table 9. 
The full estimates will be found in Appendix A. 



Table 9. High level manpower requirements by level of education, 1964/65-1968/69 



Manpower 
group 


In current 
employment 


Replacement 
and 
current 
vacancies 


Net 
increase 
of 

employment 


Total 
requirement 


Percentate 
or present 
employment 


Category A 


2 801 


1582 


1 323 


2 905 


103 


Category B 


5 778 


3 277 


3 285 


6 562 


110 


Category C* 


20910 


7 242 


10020 


17 242 


85 


Total 


29489 


12 101 


14 628 


26 709 


99 



NOTE 

I. SUty«5ve per cent of this category are skilled office occupation* 



As can be seen from the table, the total demand for manpower in categories 
A and B will require the production, during the five-year period, of more than the 
present complement in these two categories. This conclusion is fairl> close to that 
of the Tobias survey, though the actual numbers differ significantly owing to the 
larger occupational coverage of the Thomas survey. 

This last manpower survey seems to be one of the most elaborate and com- 
prehensive ever undertaken in African countries. It certainly provided new guide- 
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lines for a further refinement of manpower policy and educational planning in 
Tanzania, which will be discussed below. 

The problems facing the manpower planner in African countries after independence 
have been due, first, to the political imperative of creating a national public 
administration and, second, to economic and social necessitiA. The solution to 
these problems required certain steps: 

1. To determine the optimal and realistic replacement rates of former colonial 
civil servants in the light of the government's Africanization policy. 

2. To determine the most efficient ways of utilizing the available stock of man- 
power by changing the manpower pattern inherited from the colonial period, 
particularly the ratio of professionals to sub-professionals. 

3. To assess the net increase in manpower requirements in terms of a few— usually 
three or four <;ategories of manpower corresponding to different levels of 
educational qualifications, and also by occupational classes broken down by 
occupations for the purposes of short-term planning, this is the complicated 
task, for, apart from methodological difficulties, it involves a considerable 
amount of uncertainty about the prospects of economic growth and of reaching 
the planned targets. 

4. To identify the most economical ways of meeting manpower requirements 
from alternative sources of supply, such as formal education, training on the 
job, or a combination of both, and also recruitment from overseas; 

5. Lastly, to pursue actively the implementation of the human resource develop- 
ment programme. 

It is with a view to performing all these tasks that an inventory of manpower 
resources and an appraisal of future manpower supply and demand had to be 
carried out. In this connexion, the three studies reviewed above constitute a 
gradual approach towards the evaluation of the real needs of Tanzania and 
towards the ways and means of meeting these needs. This is a long and thorny 
process of successive approximation by continuous reappraisal of a continually 
evolving situation. Even so, none of the three studies can possibly claim to be 
faultless. All are based on the assumption of a rather high rate of economic growth, 
and none envisages the possibility that such an ambitious target may not be 
reached. In view of the absolute fall in wage and salary employment and of the 
fact that employment opportunities lag behind the growth of the iabour force, it 
would seem that optimism has prevailed over realism in all three reports. 

While a more cautions approach will be needed in the future, it does not seem 
that fluctuations in GDP will affect the validity of the manpower approach as it 
IS now conceived in Tanzania. Whatever these fluctuations, the general orientation 
of manpower policy, its major opt.ons, such as the priority given to secondary 
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over primar> education, or the preponderance of science subjects over arts subjects 
at the secondary and post-secondary level, cannot be changed significantly. And 
any possible surplus of high-level manpower due to a slowdown in economic 
growth is likely to be absorbed during the next few >ears through the acceleration 
of the Africanization programme. As long as there is a considerable number of 
expatriate skills in the country, there is a cushion to soften the elTects of any over- 
production of highly skilled manpower. The real danger of over-estimating high- 
level manpower needs will arise when the policy of Africanization has been carried 
out. 

A last point which may be considered here concerns traditional subsistence 
agriculture. It would be inaccurate to say that the three surveys analysed above 
have left the agricultural sector out completely. To the extent that provisions are 
made in the plan for government activities aimed at increasing productivity and 
living standards in agriculture, they include all high-level skills needed in that 
sector. The Hunter stud> tried even to quantify the manpower requirements of the 
private sector in agriculture, and both the Tobias and Thomas surveys estimated 
these requirements at less than 2 per cent of the total high-level manpower em- 
ployed in agriculture. The question is whether the provisions made by the govern- 
ment to modernize traditional subsistence agriculture are adequate, and if not, 
what other measures could be taken to this end. The answer to this question would 
help to avoid a real danger, that of a dual economy based on a large, stagnunt 
traditional sector, and a small dynamic, modern sector, with all its economic, 
social and political implications characteristic of near 1> all developing countries. 
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Whatever may be said of the cultural importance and value of education, it would 
hardly perform its social function if it did not serve economic development to 
the fullest possible extent. This means that the skills produced by the educational 
system must correspond, in timing, numbers and quality, to the requirements of 
society and, not least, that they must be produced at a minimum cost to society. 
This is the essence of the manpower approach to educational planning. 

Tanzania was among the first African countries to realize that her economic 
development would be doomed to failure without a vigorous effort directed at 
meeting manpower needs, especially those of highly qualified manpower. There 
are generally four broad lines of action open to any government for this purpose, 
(a) more efficient utilization of high-level manpower already in existence, (b) up- 
grading by means of in-service training of currently employed lower-skilled 
workers, (c) expansion of formal education and training, and (d) recruiting or 
retaining of expatriate skills. 

It would be difficult to assess the relative importance of these four comple- 
mentary ways of meeting manpower requirements, for it varies from country to 
country. It would seem, however, that in most of Africa south of the Sahara, the 
lion's share of manpower requirements must be met by formal education and 
training. This does not mean that the other methods can be considered a6 marginal , 
but the general level of education of the African population is so low that, unless 
an effort is made to increase many times the number of people with any education, 
upgrading and better utilization of available manpower will be limited to a ver> 
small number indeed. Hence the strategic role of formal education in the campaign 
aimed at providing African societies with skills and knowledge needed for 
development. 
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1 Manpower requirements and formal 
education 

When, after independence, Tanzania embarked upon a programme of economic 
development, it soon became apparent that the educational system was utterly 
inadequate to meet, quantitatively and qualitatively, the estimated manpower 
requirements. These are shown in Table 10. 



Table 10. Eslimalcd grosi requirements of the non-agricullural labour force by level of education, 
1962-70 





Category 
A 


Catcfory 
B 


Category 

C 


Assumed annual percentage increase in total employment 


5.8 


7.5 


6.8 


Employment level in 1 962 


3 350 


2 220 


24140 


Net increase required 1962-70 


1 900 


1740 


16 660 


Number required as replacements 1962-70 








(retirement, death, Africanization) 


1280 


710 


6260 


Gross requirements 1962-70 


3 180 


2 450 


22 920 



SOURCE 

A luldtfor Ike Mlnh^try of Education m preparing tts development poiMei and programmei^ Mmutiy oi Dcvciopment 
PUnnini, 12 September 1963: (UnpublUhcd.) 



These figures were submitted to the Minii»try of Education in September 1963 
and served as a basis for preparing the draft educational plan for 1964/65-1968/69. 
They were amended at the request of the educational authorities, notably as 
regards the level of teachers' qualifications at the end of the plan period, the 
change in level of entry to all teacher-training colleges from standard VIII to 
form 4 increasing requirements for category B from 2,450 to 5,900 with a corres- 
ponding decrease in category C manpower.* This assessment, too, was later 
adjusted to targets set for each sector of the economy by the development plan 
1964-69, and more precise data were supplied to the educational authorities by 
the Thomas survey of 1964. But whichever estimate is taken, the inadequacy of the 
educational system in 1961 to meet such requirements is clearly apparent in 
Table 11.^ 

While at the base of the educational pyramid about 50 per cent of the relevant 
age group was believed to be enrolled, the proportion reaching form 6 was very 
small indeed. According to the estimates of the Uncsco mission, only 6 per cent 
of the corresponding age group reached standards VII and VIII of primary school; 

1. In Tanzania primary grades arc referred to as 'standards* and secondary grades as 'forms'. 

2. All statistics on education, except when otherwise specified, arc taken from the Ministry of 
Education's Annual Reports for the corresponding years. 
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TAiLE 1 1. Enrolment by year of study, 1961 



Primary* 




Secondary 




SUndtrd I 


121 386 


Form 1 


1496 


SUndard II 


95 391 


Form 4 


1 667 


SUndard V 


19391 


Form 5 


236 


Standard VIII 


11740 


Form 6 


179 


NOTE 

1. Public schools oi]l>, i.e., aided schools, for which (here was a satisfawtor} decree of sutistical accuracy 



and the drop was even greater among African children, of whom less than one 
per cent were entering secondary school. The attrition rate was particulariy high at 
all principal stages of the educational system, between standards IV and V, standard 
VIII and form 1, and forms 4 and 5. If this ladder-like structure of the educational 
system can be attributed partly to the fact that, in the past, the intake into education 
was considerably smaller, it was due mainly to the lack of places for continuation 
of studies beyond lower primary, at that time, for instance, there were only four 
secondary schools in the country offering forms 5 and 6 and one school for 
Europeans which admitted a few Africans. The situation was also reflected in 
the number of failures at School Certificate and Higher School Certificate exami- 
nations. Thus, ifi 1961, there were 1,197 passes for 1,603 candidates for the School 
Certificate, and seventy passes for 157 candidates for the HSC. It was estimated 
that only 407 African boys and thirty-two African girls passed the School Certifi- 
cate in 1961, and, in its projections for 1961-71, the Ministry of Education esti- 
mated that failures for both certificates would be no less and often more than 
30 per cent. The passes at both examinations amounted to 1,267 in 1961, whereas 
the annual average requirements for the period 1962-70 were estimated at 2,430. 

The situation was even more unsatisfactory at the iJ«)st-sccondary level. While 
the average annual requirements for graduates were estimated at almost 400, the 
combined output of Tanzanians from university colleges of East Africa and foreign 
universities was expected to amount to 145 in 1962. (See Table 12.) 

The number of university-course students at other post-secondary institutions 



Table 12. Post-secondary education of Tanzanians in 1961 





East Africa 
univenity 

COllcfCS 


Univenities 
overseas 


Other post- 
secondary 
institutions 
overseas 


Total eorolment 


205 


349 


804 


Those taking science and engineering 


62 


83 


163 


Completing course in 1962 


56 


89 


251 


Those taking science and engineering 


17 


13 


17 
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overseas was not known, but it could hardly have been more than a few dozen. It 
should also be noted that, at that time, the proportion of graduates in science 
and engineering was just over 20 per cent of the total. To change this pattern was 
even more difficult than the mere quantitative expansion of higher education. Clear- 
ly, the educational system had to be considerably expanded, its structure remodel- 
led, the quality of education improved and the wastage reduced. 

But the specific needs for high-level manpower became known only at the end 
of 1962 and, with more precision, in 1964. It is interesting to note, however, that 
some of the major recommendations of the Unesco mission of 1962 and the 
general orientation of the three-year plan 1961/62-1963/64 for the development 
of education were substantially in line with the recommendations of the subsequent 
manpower surveys. Naturally, the plan also had to take account of considerations 
other than economic needs, but the latter constituted the basic parameter of the 
educational plan 1964-69, whose main objectives, as defined by the Ministry of 
Education, were (a) to meet the economic requirements for high-level manpower, 
(b) to ensure that the quality of primary education is maintained at a level adequate 
to lay the foundations of permanent literacy, (c) to progress towards the long- 
term aim of achieving self-sufficiency, both qualitative and quantitative, in the 
supply of school teachers. 

In the words of the five-year plan: 

This education policy admittedly differs in the ^hort run from humanitarian 
ideals which attach great importance to moulding human minds and strive to 
have the greatest number possible benefit from education as a source of moral 
enrichment and aesthetic satisfaction. Indeed, it should be stressed that the 
results of this idealistic position are most frequently ephemeral and even become 
harmful to society as a whole when not accompanied by a simultaneous im- 
provement of material living standards. With the available financial resources 
for economic and social development of the country as scarce as they are, the 
government has henceforth decided to pursue a policy of educational develop- 
ment in line with economic requirements.' 
Before analysing the specific measures taken by the government to this end, 
it should be noted that the allocation of resources to education has considerably 
increased in the past few years. It rose from £ 1.1 million for capital expenditure 
and £3.9 million for recurrent expenditures in 1961/62 to an estimated £2.6 
million and £5.9 million respectively in 1964/65. In relative terms, this represents 
an increase from 15.8 per cent of the total government budget to 18.5 per cent for 
recurrent expenditures, which are to be maintained at an average of 19.1 per cent 
during the five-year plan period, while capital expenditures are to remain un- 
changed at about 14 per cent. Under the plan, government expenditures for the 
five years are scheduled to reach £16.9 million for capital projects and £35,5 
million on recurrent account, totals to which should be added the spending of 
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local authorities which now assume, with the aid of the government, financial 
responsibility for primary education. 

Among the measures taken b> the government, perhaps the most important 
was the highest priority given to secondary education. 

The place of secondary education 

All the manpower surveys made abundantl> clear the vital role of :>econdary— and 
higher -education, especially with a technical bia:>, in mcetmg high-level manpower 
requirements. Since secondary school capacity wa:> extremely limited, the obvious 
conclusion was that its expansion should receive top priority with the first call on 
educational resources. This basic choice had been :>trongly recommended by the 
Unesco mission of 1962 and adopted in the three-year educational plan, but the 
subsequent manpower surveys, in confirming the soundness of thi:> approach, 
also provided more precise data about the required expansion. 

In accordance with the estimates of manpower requirements, the share of 
secondary education in the total projected outlay for education has been connder- 
ably increased as compared with the previous plan. It rose from I0.8 per cent in 
1961 to 20 per cent in the plan estimates of recurrent expenditures, whereas the 
corresponding share of primary education fell from 66.3 to 54.3 per cent.^ The 
fact that secondary education still takes a smaller share than primary education 
in no way contradicts the government^ intention^, in deciding the distribution 
of resources between the different levels of education, the government first 
allocated resources to i>econdary and post-secondary education in accordance with 
manpower needs, and only then decided on the possibilities of financing the 
expansion of primary education. 



Table 13. Financial allocations for the development of education 1964-69 





Capital 


Recurrent 






(£ thousand) 


Higher 


4902 


4417 


Secondary 


3 251 


10002 


Technical 


1500 


1800 


Primary 


5000 


13 103 


Teacher training 


2000 


3 234 


Other 


250 


2 950 


Total 


16 903 


35 506 



SOURCE T>n(>nyik>. Five-year plan. . ., op. cit., pp. 67-68 



1. See J.B. Knight, The Cosling and Financmii of Educational Development m Tanzania, 
in Vol. II of this scries, Paris. Unesco/IIEP, 1969, Chapter 7, Tabic 33. 
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^ Table 14, Development of secondary education. 1959-69 









Actual 










Planned 








I9S9 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 














(5 302)2 


(5 915)2 










Entrants to secondary school (form 1)^ 


4 073 


4 242 


4 838 


4810 


4972 


5 250 


5 705 


5915 


6 195 


6475 


6 755 


Number of pupils in School Certificate class 
(form 4)1 


964 


1 343 


1667 


1990 


2 938 


4165 


4900 


5 040 


5 355 


5 705 


5915 


Entrants to Higher School Certificate course 
(form 5) 






236 


286 


497 


(666)« 
680 


800 


840 


880 


lOSO 


1 220 


Number of pupils in Higher School 
Certificate class (form 6) 


253 


125 


179 


199 


258 


(462)2 
520 


680 


800 


840 


880 


1080 



Nons 

1. These figures indiuito the number of places awvording to the 1964-69 pUiu They eA«^ed the nunfibcr pupili, due to 
wutate, by approximately 10 per cent. U is expected that wastage will decrease sharply, starting from 1964, due to 
the abolition ofsecondary Khool Tecs 

2. Actual enrolnr. 

3. Non-African pupiU only 



SOURCES 

Ministry of E<iiic«tion. Annuai reports^ i9S9 
to 1963 

Tanganyika. Fht^ytar plan^ op, cit,t vol. 11, 
pp. 102-103 
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The aim of this great effort is to increase the output from secondary schools 
by 85-100 per cent during the five-year period. As can be seen from Table 14, 
this total will amount roughly to 25,000 during the five years. Since the beginning 
of 1964, secondary education has been free so as to permit all able pupils to 
continue their studies irrespective of the financial situation of their families. This 
decision, fully in line with the priority treatment of secondary education, is expected 
to reduce considerably wastage at this level. In 1964, the secondary output (form 4) 
exceeded for the first time the numbers needed for employment and for further 
education by 350, and in 1965 by 1,800. This enabled the authorities to start 
drawing up plans for Africanization of the private sector. 

However, despite these increases, secondary enrolment will fall far short of 
the Addis Ababa target of a 30 per cent enrolment ratio by 1980. The enrolment 
ratio is expected to rise from the present figure of less than 2 per cent to 2.7 per 
cent by 1969. But it is expected that, by the end of the plan period, the output of 
secondary schools will roughly meet the anticipated manpower requirements, and 
that the present gap between supply and demand will have been substantially 
narrowed or even eliminated. 

Apart from this quantitative expansion, a major change is envisaged in the 
orientation of the secondary school output with a view to meeting manpower 
needs. Most of the urgently required high-level specialists, such as engineers, 
agronomists, physicians and graduate secondary teachers in science, call for d 
strong scientific bias in forms 4, 5 and 6. But while the number of secondary 
school leavers has been steadily increasing in recent years, no corresponding 
increase has taken place in university enrolments for courses leading to the above 
occupations, mainly because owing to the lack of science preparation in second- 
ary schools— few students could qualify for entry to such courses. Steps have, 
therefore, been taken to raise the ratio of science to arts pupils in form 6 to 4.3 
beginning in 1965. This is by no means an easy task, in 1964, for instance, the 
number of pupils who sat for HSC-scien^e v^as almost the same as that of pupils 
who sat for HSOarts, but a substantially greater number of failures in the former 
brought the ratio down to 4.5.2. The measures taken to cope with this situation 
include the recruitment from abroad oi'* secondary science teachers, technical 
improvements of school laboratories, and improvements in the quality of primary 
education. 



The place of primary education 

All this ha:> meant, of course, a mdjSr policy decision with regard to primary 
education, the latter will be expanded only to the extent necessary to maintain the 
present enrolment ratio. In other words, the projected increase in places will 
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keep pace with population growth, cbtimated at about 2 per cent per annum. This 
involves opening about sevent> new standard I streams a year to bring the intake 
to about 160,000 a year by 1969. 

There were two main reasons behind this basic choice. First, the total resources 
available made it impossible to expand adequately all levels of education, and 
priority neccssaril> implies favouring :>omething at the expense of something else. 
Second, there was the problem of teacher supply, linked directly with the bot- 
tleneck at the secondary level, in view of the urgent claims of other sectors of the 
econom>, it would not have been possible to allocate the required proportion of 
the secondar> school output to teacher training. Neither could the problem of 
staffing the teacher-training institutions be solved satisfactorily. Thus the enrolment 
ratios will be maintained by and large at the level of 1964 which were as follows. 
In standards MV, there were 519,000 pupils corresponding to an enrolment ratio 
of 49 per cent, and in standards V-VHI, there were 128,000 pupils to an enrolment 
ratio of 14 per cent, or a total of 647,000 pupils corresponding to an enrolment 
ratio of 32 per cent. 

It should be noted that the above figures are very approximate, as the last 
population census took place in 1957. Since then onl> estimates have been available, 
and the varying assumption^ with regard to the growth of population and changes 
in the age structure have been responsible for the differences in the various estimates 
of the enrolment ratios. 

The decision to restrict the growth of primary education was politically a very 
difficult one to lake, since it meant that half of each new school-age group would 
join the ranks of illiterates, who already represent 85 per cent of the male and 
96 per cent of the female population aged 15 and over. But if the decision was a 
difficult one to take, its Implementation proved even more difficult. During the 
past few years, the population has built scores of new schools under various self- 
help schemes, despite repeated warnings from the authorities that such schools 
could receive neither funds nor teachers. However, such is the insatiable thirst for 
education that rural communities have operated these schools on their own in the 
hope that one da> the> will be recognized b> the Ministry of Education and taken 
over by local authorities. The creation of such schouls raises complicated problems 
for the educational authorities, schools that conform to official standards arc 
eventually included in the plan within the limits of projected expansion, others 
continue without official recognition. 

The Ministry of Education is under even greater pressure with regard to upper 
primary schools. Under the three-year educational plan, marked progress was 
made at this level and total enrolments in standards V and VI more than doubled 
during this period. The draft for the 1964-69 plan envisaged a continuation of 
this trend and an increase of 10 per cent a >ear in enrolments in upper primary 
classes, thus bringing the enrolment ratio up to 28 per cent. At the same time, 
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enrolments in lower primary classes were to increase pnl> at a rale of 1.5 per cent 
a year, so that the enrolment ratio would remain at about 50 per cent. But during 
the revision of the financial estimates, the upper primary school programme was 
cut by £2.5 million, bringing the annual rate of increase down to 4-6 per cent 
and the enrolment ratio to 23 per cent.' None the less, the total number of pupils 
completing primary education ib expected to rise from 20,000 in 1964 to 50,000-t 
in 1969. 

This policy of restricting the expansion of primary education will certainly be 
changed when the country is able to allocate more resources to education, but for 
the time being, it is considered by the planning authorities of Tanzania as the only 
sensible approach to the utilization of available resources. The main emphasis in 
the development of primary education under the plan is laid on improving its 
quality and consolidating the results already achieved. The measures envisaged to 
this end include the elimination of the double-shift system and of half-day at- 
tendance in lower primary classes (where the same teacher is used twice a day), the 
conversion from an eight-year to a seven-year system without reducing the content 
of the primary course, the gradual replacement of teachers with low qualifications 
by teachers with better qualifications, particularly at the beginning and the end 
of study, and, lastly, the establishment of a new cadre of primary school inspectors. 
These measures are expected to raise the standards of primary education, and 
thus to lay the foundations for the improvement of education in general in 
accordance with the manpower needs of the country. 

The supply of teachers 

Since the supply of qualified teachers is the crucial factor in any educational 
expansion, the plan attaches great importance to teacher training, the underlying 
assumption being that major changei> are necessary in this field if the quality of 
the educational output is to be improved and wastage reduced. The present 
situation with regard to teacher supply is summed up in Table 15. 

To meet the requirements for teachers during the plan period, a major re- 
organization of teacher training has been envisaged. The number of colleges is to 
be reduced from twenty -one to eleven in order to set up larger units of 240 to 480 
pupils with corresponding economies of scale. The colleges will also be able to 
offer a wider range of courses and better specialization without proportionately 
increased costs. 



1. A.C. Mwingira, Simon Pratt, The Process of Educational Planmng in Tanzania, in 
Vol. I of this scries, Paris, Uncsco/IIEP, 1969. 
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Table 15. Teachers serving in public schools, 1964 



Primary schools^ 
Grade A teachers 
Grade B teachers 
Grade C teachers 



695 
1 379 
9 970 



12 044 



Secondary schools 



919 
152 
203 



Technical schools and Dar cs Salaam Technical College 



Teachers* colleges 



Total 



13318 



NOT£ 

I. Entry qualiRcation for training gr^de C teachers is standard VIII, 
gr<ide B teachers, form 2, grade A teachers, form 4 ; the duration of the 
course for all three categories is two years 



SOURCE 

A.C Mwingira . S. Pratt, op ^.lt. 



Owing to the larger output of secondar> bchoolb, most of the pupils will be train- 
ed as grade A teachers , the intake for these courses will increase from 320 in 1964 to 
1,500 in 1969, while that for grade C courses will decrease from 860 in 1964 to ml 
in 1968. The newl> trained grade A teachers will be used mostly in upper primary 
classes, which suffer at present from lack of qualified personnel. Grade B courses 
will be entircl> eliminated in fact, there has been no intake into these courses since 
1963— and the grade will become purely a promotion category. 

Upgrading is also to be expanded considerably. In 1964, only 139 teachers 
benefited from upgrading courses in teacher-training colleges, while the total 
number of grade C teachers was almost 10,000. In order to facilitate retraining, 
the one-year full-time course in colleges has been replaced by a two-year corre- 
spondence course plus two intensive short summer courses. Various other short- 
term schemes are planned for those who do not benefit from regular upgrading. 

A significant innovation is the setting up of facilities for graduate teacher 
courses. Their importance can be judged from the fact that, in 1963, there were 
only twent> graduate African teachers out of a total of 850 secondary teachers, 
in this field, the dependence on expatriate personnel is particularly heavy. Under 
the plan, two new forms of graduate teacher training have been started, one is 
the Dar es Salaam Teacher -training College, which should have an enrolment of 
seventy in 1969 and which provides a two-year course for secondary school 
leavers (furm 6) to train as secondary school teachers or grade III education 
officers, the other is the new graduate course in education at the University College, 
Dar es Salaam, with an enrolment of 121 in 1965, a figure greatly exceeding the 
plan target, which provides a three->ear course leading to a B.A, or B.Sc. degree 
in education. However, these measures will not be sufficient to provide the 1,200 
additional secondary school teachers needed, and a further recruitment of ex- 
patriate personnel will no doubt prove necessary if the secondary school pro- 
gramme is to be fulfilled, 
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Another new development is the opening of the Institute of Education, whose 
task is to provide a link between teachers' colleges, the Faculty of Education and 
the Ministry of Education by helping to co-ordinate teacher training and up- 
grading at all levels, and also to revise curricula and syllabi. 

The place of technical and vocational education 

This type of education was among the weakest links of the educational system m 
the past. Both technicians and craftsmen skilled in modern crafts require secondary 
education as a base plus a good deal of working experience, a fair measure of 
mathematics and science in the case of technicians, and a good understanding of 
machinery, electricity and metals in the case of craftsmen. Because of the high 
cost of producing technicians, and the unwillingness or inability of School Cer- 
tificate holders to undergo technical training, nearly all technicians* posts were 
filled by expatriates, only Tundis'— semi-literate craftsmen trained non-formally— 
were produced locally. In the absence of firms which would undertake such training, 
a few educational facilities were set up for this purpose, but their output was 
small, qualitatively poor and only loosely connected with market demand. Most 
of the pupils qualifying for technicians' jobs took commercial or office subjects. 
In 1964, there was the Dares Salaam Technical College which gave secondary 
education with a technical bias as well as courses for engineering technicians, 
technical teachers and for commercial and office occupations in evening classes, 
there were also two technical schools at Moshi and Ifunda providing craft training, 
three agricultural colleges, at Morogoro (diploma level for Field Officer), Tengeru 
and Ukuriguru (certificate level for Assistant Field Officer), and a number of small 
craft centres run by voluntary agencies. 

As a result of the Tobias and Thomas surveys, technical and vocational edu- 
cation underwent a considerable change with a view to orientating the curricula 
towards the country's manpower needs. The emphasis was shifted from traditional 
to modern crafts, evening classes were opened for commercial and technical 
subjects, Ifunda was converted into a secondary school with technical bias, and 
Moshi, which is scheduled to undergo a similar conversion, will also give in-service 
training in evening classes. Agricultural subjects are about to be introduced in 
five secondary schools, the length of training at agricultural colleges may be 
reduced from three to two years, and it is also proposed to open twenty-six 
training centres for farmers before 1969. The decision has also been taken to 
provide grant-in-aid to the Commercial Institute at Shinyanga, where entry is 
at the School Certificate level. Enrolments at the Technical College at Dar es 
Salaam have risen to 580 full-time students in 1965, with one-third following 
courses in civil, electrical and mechanical engineering, and to 1,670 part-time 
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btudcntb in commcrudi bubjccts and arts. The setting up of another technical 
college is envisaged during the plan period. 

Despite these improvements, the Manpower Unit of the Planning Office fears 
an acute shortage of skilled manual workers when the major industrial projects 
scheduled in the plan come into operation. The Ministry of Education believes 
that this calls for additional resources to be allocated to formal technical and 
vocational education, whereas manpower experts are of the opinion that the 
imminent shortages can onl> be met through a broad system of training on the 
job. The planning authorities hold that the primar> responsibility for industrial 
training should fall on industry, and that formal training in this field should only 
play a supplementary role, but the Ministry of Education argues that employers 
are apparently either unable or unwilling to provide it. As in many other countries, 
pending conclusive evidence one way or the other, the argument still continues, 
and both methods of acquiring technical skills are likely to be improved. 

The place of higher education 

The link between education and employment is at its closest at the university level. 
Higher education is, therefore, the eduuilional sector most afTccled by manpower 
requirements. The decision to bring university output into harmony with man- 
power needs involved three different lines of action, projecting entries into specific 
courses of study in accordance with established high-level manpower requirements, 
making the flow of students follow the planned pattern of studies, ensuring that 
graduates take jobs for which they have been trained. 

The plan projected the following number of Tanzanians for entry to the Uni- 
versity of East Africa. 178 in 1964, 312 in 1965,408 in 1966, 480 in 1967, 504 in 1968 
and 528 in 1969. However, numbers alone do not provide a solution to the problem. 
Past evidence has shgwn that students fail to choose courses leading to occupations 
which are in critically short supply. In 1963, for instance, the great majority were 
enrolled in liberal arts, while the number of professional posts vacant amounted 
to 40 per cent at the Ministry of Agriculture, 22 per cent at the Ministry of Health, 
and 47 per cent at the Ministry of Communications, Power and Works. That 
same year produced only six Tan^anian graduate secondary teachers as against 
some 600 who were needed. 

In order to remedy this situation and channel the students into the required 
courses, the government has used a variety of policy instruments, such as vocational 
counselling, tied bursaries, and control of overseas scholarships. 

The lied bursary scheme was evolved jointly by the Ministry of Education and 
the Directorate of Development and Planning and put into operation for the 
1964/65 entry. A:> its name implies, the lied bursary scheme binds the recipient 
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to serve, after graduation, five years in whatever job he is directed to by the 
government. No compulsion is involved and applicants are free to accept or reject 
these conditions. The wishes of the recipients are taken into account in making 
the assignments. Students were thus directed into courses which have the highest 
priority, i.e., engineering, agricultural (including veterinary) science, medicine, 
and teaching, the places being allocated proportionately to the demand for each 
of the corresponding occupations, i.e., 24 per cent each for engineers, physicians 
and graduate secondar> science teachers, and 28 per cent for agricultural scientists. 
For the arts, 50 per cent of the students were to follow teacher courses. The 
philosophy of this scheme was clearly stated by President Nyerere. 

'Those who receive this privilege, therefore, have a duty to repay the sacrifice 
which others have made. They are like the man who has been given all the food 
available in a starving village in order that he might have strength to bring 
supplies back from a distant place. If he takes this food and docs not bring 
help to his brothers, he is a traitor. Similarly, if any of the young men and 
women who are given an education by the people of this Republic adopt 
attitudes of superiorit>, or fail to use their knowledge to help the development 
of this country, then they are betraying our Union,' 
Parallel to this scheme, which has already significantly changed the pattern of 
the university intake, a s>stem of vocational guidance has been introduced. A 
guidebook for secondar> school leavers. Careers for iWatton ButlJingy prepared b> 
the staff of the Manpower Planning Unit, was published by the Directorate of 
Development and Planning in 1964. It informs potential students of current and 
prospective shortages in high-level occupations, describes the job, field of work, 
required training and qualifications, expected remuneration and the like. The 
guidebook is a loo^e-leaf book so that the information can be kept up-to-date. 
It is intended to facilitate career selection with the help and advice of the career 
master and other teachers and it has alread> had a noticeable impact. The choice 
of careers by students in 1965 was rather cl'^sel> linked with the number and kind 
of bursaries offered by the government, and more than 85 per cent of those who 
received bursaries as teachers of both science and arts indicated teaching as one 
of their first two choices. 

Control over the distribution of overseas scholarships is of great importance 
when one remembers that overseas study has been the largest source of supply 
of high-level manpower, in the middle sixties, there were more than three times as 
man> Tanzanian students enrolled overseas than there were in East Africa. A Civil 
Service Advisory Group to the Government Committee on Education was set up 
to co-ordinate offers of scholarships from foreign countries and allocate them in 
accordance with manpower needs. It is the declared policy of the government that 
overseas scholarships should be awarded only in those fields in which there is no 
opportunity for study in East Africa. All scholarships, whether awarded by 
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governments, private organizations or voluntary agencies, have to be submitted 
to the Civil Service Advisory Group and arc accepted only if they fit into the 
general plan of training high-level skills. A comprehensive roster of Tanzanian 
students abroad, with indication of their status, course of study, country, and 
prospective data of return, is kept at the Ministry of Education to facilitate the 
placement of graduates in accordance with manpower needs. 

It is too early to form a conclusion on the efficacy of these measures. There have 
been some exceptions to the rules laid down by them but, on the whole, these 
combined measures of directing inflows and outflows of university students have 
been found cflective in Tanzania, when vigorously applied. 



2 Manpower requirements and non-formal 
education 



If the formal educational system must be considered as the key-stone of manpower 
Nupply, particularly in countries where the educational level of the population is 
low, it has one characteristic which makes it relatively inelastic— the long gestation 
period inherent in its very nature. Most of the educational output of the next 
half-do^en years is determined by the number of pupils and students already 
enrolled, and the full impact of policy measures taken now will be felt only after 
the end of the five year period. As the implementation of a plan cannot be post- 
poned until the educational system has produced all the necessary skills, other 
arrangements must be made to meet the current manpower shortages. Apart from 
a better utilization of the available manpower stock and imports of skills from 
c^broad, there is only one way of increasing the stock of skills— upgrading by 
means of various forms of non-formal training. Such means arc rather more 
extensively used in Tanzania than in other African countries. 



The public sector 

In the public sector, there are the various upgrading schemes run by the following 
ministries or government agencies, the Vice-President's Office (Civil Service 
Training College), the Ministry of Agriculture, Forests and Wild Life, the Ministry 
of Community Development and National Culture, the Ministry of Commerce 
and Co-operatives (Business Training Centre), the Ministry uf Communications 
and Works, the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Home Afi'airs (Police Training 
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Centre), the Ministry of Labour, and the Ministry of Education, which runs 
various training schemes ranging from a few days to a few weeks and a two-year 
upgrading course by correspondence for teachers. 

The number of civil servants trained in these centres varies from several dozen 
to several hundred. The Civil Service Training Centre, for instance, trained 600 
officers in 1962, 735 in 1963 and 1,076 in 1964. The Ministry of Community 
Development and National Culture turned out, at the centres in Tengeru and 
Rungemba, 336 community development workers in 1964, The Ministry of Health 
Training Institute produced 232 nurses, midwives, medical assistants and rural 
medical aids in 1964. The Ministry of Communication:> and Works trained 195 
workers, the Ministry of Agriculture 167, and so on. 

It should be noted here that educational planning in Tanzania is, in practice, 
concerned only with formal education and does not extend to the various upgrading 
schemes except that for upgrading teachers. These :>chemes are planned on a very 
short-term basis- annually as a rule— and they concern relatively small groups 
with very specialized syllabi. There is, however, a fair degree of co-ordination of 
training in the Civil Service and a clear division of labour between the various 
government agencies. The Civil Service Training Centre, for instance, trains officers 
of all the ministries for non-professional, accounting and establishment jobs, 
while the training centres of the ministries produce primarily specific skills needed 
by each of them. All of them perform an important service in meeting manpower 
needs, but the main shortcoming of this type of training is its relatively high unit 
cost due to the large number of courses and the small number of those attending 
each of them. 

There is also specialized training gi\en by education institutions, such as the 
Institute of Public Administration and the Institute of Adult Education of the 
Dar es Salaam University College, in the form of evening classes. These institutions 
offer a wide range of courses, and the two listed above have each an enrolment of 
over 1,000, Among the subjects taught are Swahili, English, and other foreign 
languages, economics, industrial relations, commercial disciplines, London City 
and Guilds courses, and icademic courses for the General Certificate of Education 
(GCE), The role of these institutions in meeting manpower needs could be much 
greater if their programmes were more closely related to formal education curricula 
and led to recognized certiticates or diplomas rather than imparting knowledge 
of a general kind, though enlightenment of the uneducated is also an important 
social objective. 

Lastly, there is industrial training (TWI courses) provided by the Ministry of 
Labour for both the public and private sectors, several hundred foremen and other 
supervisory personnel benefit annually from these courses. 
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The private sector 

Apprenticeship training in Tanzania is on a very small scale, in 1964, only thirteen 
indentures were contracted. Private employers, with the notable exception of 
Williamsons Diamonds Inc. and a few others, are reluctant to run training courses 
on a large scale, mainly for two reasons, the first is the high cost of training which 
many firms cannot afford, especially as, in view of the high turnover of skilled 
manpower, they risk losing workers whom they have trained, the second reason is 
historical the training of skilled workers in the past was the responsibility of the 
colonial administration. While in the developed countries apprenticeship training 
in industry is the main method of producing skilled manual workers, in Tanzania 
and other African countries it only plays a marginal role. 

However, as a result of the manpower planning work, the Ministry of Labour, 
in co-operation with the National Standing Manpower Advisory Committee, 
elaborated in 1965 a comprehensive industrial training scheme. The mainresponsi- 
bility for training manual workers would fall on the employers, who would produce 
skills in excess of their own requirements. The main difficulty is naturally the 
financial one. At first, it was proposed to finance the scheme by means of a one 
per cent pay roll tax, the proceeds from which would be given to the firms whose 
training schemes had the approval of the Ministry of Labour. But this proposal 
was abandoned for fear that it might jeopardize the development of new industnes. 
The question of how to associate the employers with financing the scheme has not 
yet been settled. It is also intended to introduce a trade-testing scheme similar to 
that existing in Kenya and Uganda which makes it possible to assess the skill, 
knowledge and performance of workers with a view to fixing their wages 
accordingly. 



3 Supply and demand prospects 

It may now be asked to what extent all these measures undertaken or envisaged 
in the field of formal and non-formal education will succeed in meeting manpower 
requirements. This has been calculated in the Thomas survey on the assumption 
that the targets of the plan will be fulfilled by 1969. 

The crucial role in the fulfilment of the manpower programme will be that of 
secondary education. Part of the projected output of 25,000 form 4 leavers will 
fill the educational pipeline in accordance with the plan, the remainder will be 
available for direct employment. But first claim on this supply will be given to 
the educational pipeline for producing manpower in categories A and B, as is 
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Table 16. Secondary SK.hoo\ output required for further education and training in 1964-69 



Training prosrammc Number 



Grade A teacher training 4 860 

University needs (form 5) 4 820 

Engineering technician diploma courses 700 

Agriculture (field officer level) 285 

Agriculture (assistant field officer level) 830 

Nurses training (beginning in 1967) 180 

Ministry of Health Medical School and Health Inspector prc-servicc training 120 



Total (rounded) 12 000 



SOUKC£ 

Tanzania. Survry ofthr high'tevft manpowrr requtremfnts.,,^ p. |2. (Sec our bibliography.) 



shown in Tabic 16. This will leave 13,000 school leavers available for employment 
tn category C jobs. But the anticipated requirements for the latter are 17,300, of 
which 13,300 arc in skilled office occupations and 4,000 in modern crafts. If the 
I3,0(X) form 4 leavers are distributed on d pro rata basis between these two branches, 
we have 9,900 available for skilled office occupations and 3,100 for modern crafts, 
a deficit of 3,400 for the former and of 900 for the latter. 
However, according to the Thomas survey, this shortfall is not hkcly to present 
any serious problems, it is even believed that the output will exceed the effective 
demand during the five-year period. The fact is that the shortage of secondary 
school leavers in the past forced employers, including the government, to accept 
for category C jobs people with substantially lower qualifications, they also 
received correspondingly lower salaries. And it will take some time before em- 
ployers arc prepared to offer higher salaries capable of attracting form 4 leavers 



Table 17, Supply/demand outlook for category B occupations, 1964-69 


Group of occupations 


Total 


Estimated 


Shortfall 


requirements 


supply 


or surplus 


Medical personnel (nurses, physiotherapists. 








X-ray operators, etc.) 


1 336 


1 195 


-141 


Teachers (grade A) 


2 710 


2 650 


- 60 


Technicians (engineering, research and industrial 








laboratory, draftsmen, etc.) 


1000 


55? 


-443 


Agricultural technicians (field officer, assistant Held officer) 


1240 


999 


-241 


Accountants (non-certified) 


269 




-269 


Total 


6 555 


5 401 


-1 154 


NOTt 


SOURCE 






i. Data not available Supply mainly generated by on'the^job 


Tanzania. 6ur%ry of ihr hifh'ievfi manpowtt 


training, a combination of promotion and short courses or 


rfquirements.,. 


op. cit., p. 


16. 


personal stuUy 
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into category C jobs, for the time being, the> ma> prefer lower pay with lower 
qualifications. The problem ma> become more serious in the future, when the 
country will need more highly skilled workers, foremen, etc. 

As far as categoiy B is concerned, the supply/demand situation is shown in 
Table 17, As can be seen, the deficit of 1,154 is due mainl> to the groups of techni- 
cians, both engineering and agricultural, and of medical personnel. The Thomas 
survey is rather optimistic about the possibilit> of eliminating most of the deficit 
through corresponding adjustments in the various training schemes run by the 
ministries. It is believed that, once assured of the necessary secondary school 
output, the training institutions will expand in line with requirements. 

For category A occupations, the estimates of the Thomas survey arc somewhat 
lower than those of the plan— 2,905, as against 3,200. The situation is summed 
up in Table 18. The largest deficit is anticipated m occupations requiring science 
and mathematics, while those open to arts graduates will apparently be in balance. 
As a result of measures taken, substantial progress has been made towards 
achieving the manpower targets. At least 350 graduate teachers and 273 engineers 
will be produced during the plan period, and the over-all deficit, which amounted 
to 1,500 at the time the plan was being prepared, is expected to be no more than 941. 



Table 18. Supply/demand outlook for category A occupations, 1964-69 


Group 


Five-year 


Estimated 




demand 


supply 


ShortfatI 


Occupations based on science/mathematics (engineers. 








scientists, doctors, etc.) 


1437 


843 


-594 


Other occupations requiring special training (graduate 








teachers, social workers, lawyers, etc.) 


943 


599 


-344 


Occupations open to entrants with non-specialized degrees 








(administration, government, business executives, etc.) 


525 


522 




Total 


2905 


1 964 


-941 



SOURCE NOTE 

Tanzania. Sunty of the hith-tevet manpower requtremenis...^ op cit. 1. Approximately tn balance 
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4 Manpower planning and the policy 
of Africanization 

One of the major objectives of development planning in Tanzania ib belf-sufficienc> 
in trained manpower, except for some rare and highl> specialized occupations, 
by 1980» This concerns first and foremost the Civil Service, For a country in which, 
at the time of independence, practically all the administrative, professional and 
technical posts were filled by expatriates, this is a very ambitious goal indeed, and 
it could only have been set on the basis of a careful assessment of manpower 
resources and requirements. 

In carrying out the Africanization or, as it is now called, localization pro- 
gramme, it was necessary, on the one hand, to ensure that all the top policy-making 
jobs~~chief executive, cabinet ministers, permanent secretaries were in the hands 
of Tanzanians, and, on the other hand, to retain expatriate skills and to replace 
them gradually as and when competent Tanzanians became available. It was clear 
that in certain branches, notably the professions, the country would have to depend 
largely on expatriates for several years to come, though a steady decline was 
expected in the number of expatriates thus employed. In February 1962, the 
Africanization Commission was set up to elaborate a plan for complete localiza- 
tion' of every level of the Civil Service, to investigate the adequacy of in-service 
training schemes, and to report to the Cabinet periodically on the progress achieved. 
This progress can be seen from Table 1*^. It was quite rapid until June 1964, but 
since then there has been a slight increase in the number of expatriates. This 
evolution is, in fact, in line with the conclusions of the manpower survey for 
1964/65-1968/69, which anticipated an increase in the total number of expatriates 
if the objectives of the development plan were to be achieved. For the plan called 
for high-level skills which the country simply did not possess. The projected net 
number of expatriates to be recruited during the plan period for top government 

Table 19. Progress in localization since independence 



Officers serving m senior- and middte*frade posts on permanent terms 





Citizens 


Others 


Total Percentase of 
citizens 


December 1961 


1 170 


3 282 


4452 


26.1 


December 1962 


1 821 


2 902 


4 723 


38.5 


December 1963 


2469 


2 5«0 


5 049 


48.9 


June 1964 


2 752 


2 239 


499! 


55.1 


September 1964 


2 880 


2 235 


5115 


56.3 


December 1964 


3 083 


2 306 


5 389 


57.2 


30URCC Establishment circular letter No. 3» 1965 




1- ^ 
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posts alone is just under 450, and this figure does not include teachers (1,200 taking 
into account replacements) and some specialized categories of manpower. 

Despite the understandable aspirations to have the Civil Service staffed entirely 
b> nationals, the government accepted the manpower implications of the plan 
and displayed a truly statesmanlike approach to what is probably the most burning 
issue in African countries after independence. This temporary increase in the 
number of foreign specialists is believed to be the only means of bringing about 
self-sufficiency in manpower within the shortest, historically speaking, period of 
two decades. 



5 The institutional framework for integrating 
educational and economic planning 



The integration of education.*! ^^^i economic planning calls for appropriate 
machinery. Preparing manpower programmes acceptable to ministries and govern- 
ment departments, balancing them agiunsl the probable capacity of the educational 
system, controlling the manpower aspects of educational and training programmes, 
all this requires not only a reasonably tested methodology, but a considerable 
degree of administrative authority which other government services are prepared 
to acknowledge. If this last condition is not met, the conflicting interests of indi- 
vidual minisleries may easily lead to deadlocks ir. relating manpower targets to 
the planned levels of government activities at the lower administrative levels, and 
it may take months before working compromises can be reached between the 
different parts of the bureaucratic machine. 

It may seem, at first glance, that the best w<*y of ensuring the integration of 
educational and economic planning would be to place manpower plarming withm 
the Ministry of Education, which has the primary responsibility for producii , 
high-level skills, or within the Ministry of Labour, which has «.he responsibility for 
the utilization of human resources. However, on further reflection it would be 
seen that neither of ihc^e solutions would be wholly satisfactory. Manpower 
planning concerns all spheres of activity, both public and private, and cannot be 
carried out by a service ministry without losing universality and impartiality. 
Moreover, manpower planning is an integral part of over-all planning, and 
should, therefore, be part and parcel of the planning machinery wherever the 
*atter might be located. Where, then, is the best place for such machinery? 

In centrally planned economies the answer is obvious, economic planning bemg 
all-embracing, the planning authority is plaocd direotly under the Council of 
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Ministers. In mixed economics, which are the realure of the great majority of 
developing countries, the answer is not so simple, it would seem, however, that 
there, too, a lot is to be gamed by placing the planning authorities under the 
direv.t .csponsibilitv of the chief e\eLUti\e, i.e., the Prime Minister or the President. 
And the experience of Tanzania seems to support this view. 

When planning began early in 1963, it came under the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Development Planning, which had the same status as any other 
government department. Thi^ prcv^nicd the planning office from having the final 
word in conflicts of interests with other ministries, any attempt on the 
part of the Ministry of Development Planning to influence the programmes of 
other mi.ustrics rnct with opposition. It became clear that, if it was to perform 
cO'ordinative functions properly, the planning authority had to be placed above 
the departments whose activities it was called upon to co-ordinate. Failing this, 
't would have to report each case of disagreement to the Cabmet, which would 
then have to take a decision. Such procedure is no doubt conceivable, but it is 
slow. When Tanzania had to start on its five-year pian, it was thought that the 
former solution would be more appropriate. Consequently, the Ministry of 
Development Planning was transformed into the Directorate of Development and 
Planning and attached directly to the Office of the President. This structure was 
maintained throughout the whole period of the formulation of the plan and during 
the first year of its implementation. In October 1965 the Directorate was again 
transformed into a ministry, in connexion with broader administrative changes 
in the structure of government. 

The Manpower Planning Unit had some difficulties in performing its tasks, first, 
because it was greatly understaffed, second, because co-operation with the two 
principal ministries concerned - education and labour was not always easy. In 
the beginning stage:> of planning, high officials in the Ministry of Education and 
the Directorate of Planning held conflicting views on the nature of the relationship 
between education as a social service and employment opportunities in the 
economy. Changes in personnel and experience in working together made for 
more flexibility and better understanding even in areas where there used to be 
striking differences of opinion, ^uch as the development of primary education, 
unit costs in boarding schools, double-shifts in secondary schools, and technical 
and vocational education, and where the final decision had to be taken at the 
highest level, a fair measure of agreement seems now to have been reached. Co- 
operation has been developing .moothly thanks to an appropriate institutional 
framework. 

In 1963, a Standing Manpowtr Advisory Committee was set up. It includes 
senior officials of the ministries having major responsibilities for manpower, 
planning, education, labour, commerce and co-operatives, community development 
and national culture, and the Central Establishment Division of the Vice- 
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President's Office. Reprebcntdtivcb of trade unions, co-operatives and employers' 
associations are invited to attend meetings whenever questions relevant to their 
activities are discussed. This committee has dealt with a wide range of subjects, 
such as the Africanization of the private sector, the rate of development of primary 
education, the tied bursary scheme, and apprenticeship programmes, and has 
become a ver> useful instrument for clarif>ing issues, bringing together diverging 
points of view and working out compromises at the level of permanent secretaries 
and representatives of trade unions and employers. 

It now remains to examine how far the economy will be able to absorb usefully 
the manpower thus generated by education and training. 



6 The absorptive capacity of the economy 

In developing countries, there is a serious disparity between the ability to create 
new jobs and the ability to produce skills. The magnitude of this problem in 
Tanzania is shown in Table 20. 

As can be seen, only one in ten new entrants to the labour market has any hope 
of securing paid employment, the remaining nine have no alternative but to subsist 
by self-employment, more particularly, to live on the land and produce food for 
subsistence and cash crops for sale. This is a serious situation for society as a 
whole, and even more so for those who have benefited from education and acquired 
aspirations for a better way of life which may never be realized. Frustration and 
failure arc bad foundations on which to build a nation. And the non-utilization of 
people In w hum a considerable amount of scarce resources was invested constitutes, 
from the economic point of view, pure waste. 

Table 20. Employment prospects and new entrants to the labour market, 1964/65-1968/69 



New jobs (cumulative for five-year period) 
Wage agricultural employment 44 000 

Non-agricultural employment 66 000 

Total 110000 

Estimated standard VII/VIII leavers 231 520 

Estimated all new entrants to the labour market 1 1 50 000 

SOURCE 



Fsttmates of the Directorate of r>eveIopment and Planning. 1965 
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There is sometimes a tcndcnc> to blame education for this state of affairs. This 
is an oversimplification, for education is only partl> responsible, its main role 
has been to highlight the issue of growing unemplo>ment in an underdeveloped 
economy. With or without education, there will be unemplo>ment, or at least 
underemplo>mcnt, in Tanzania for years to come, and the fact that an importani 
share of public resources was spent on these people onl> makes it more imperative 
to put them to productive use. It should be stressed that, in this respect, there is a 
great difference between primary school leavers and the products of secondary 
and higher education. There is such lack of high-level skills in Tanzania that the 
main problem for the next decade is not how to use them, but how to produce 
them, the problem of unemployment of the highly educated observed in India and 
some other developing countries will not arise in Tanzania for some time to come. 
But the situation is very different with regard to primary school leavers. This 
problem has been studied by a number of experts,* who have put forward sug- 
gestions for its solution. The Government of Tanzania is fully aware of this 
problem, and the decision to restrict for the time being the expansion of primary 
education was partly motivated by it. The relatively high priority given to agri- 
cultural development in the plan is also a way of tackling this problem. But there 
is no consensus of opinion on what further practical steps should be taken for 
solving the problem. 

In the coming years, the primary schools will turn out annually 45,000 to 
55,000 school leavers, i.e., about 20 per cent of the corresponding age group. 
Only 2.7 per cent of the age group will go into secondary school by 1969, the 
remainder will have to look for employment. But whereas, in the past, a primary 
school certificate was enough to secure a junior white-collar job or to qualify for 
entry into grade C teacher training, this is no longer the case. Besides, there is a hmit 
to government employment, on which primary school leavers can no longer count. 
A small proportion can expect to find employment in the non-agricultural private 
sector. The remainder must either return home and resume farming, or swell the 
ranks of the town unemployed. The evidence shows that the majority are inclined 
to take the latter course rather than the former, and this for three mam reasons. 

The first, and paramount, reason is an economic one. Education was seen not 
only as satisfying a thirst for knowledge, but also as leading to a higher standard 
of living, especially when the initial salary of a university graduate in government 
service (with dependants) was £760 a year and the average income per head of 
population £20, that is thirty -eight times lower. When, after independence, a 
small number of educated Africans moved into positions formerly held by ex- 
patriate colonial administrators and inherited, along with their responsibilities, the 
high salaries and amenities that went with the jobs, the population was tempted 

1 Notably Archibald Callaway, Guy Hunter and Adam Curie. (Sec our bibliography.) 
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to link this afjlucnce with education. It ma> be noted, in this connexion, that the 
salar> structure in the Civil Service which had been based after independence on 
the United Kingdom pattern has been undergoing a series of changes with a view 
to reducing the wide gap in incomes between a small section of the population 
and the great mass of the people. Nevertheless, the primar> school leavers who 
stay unemployed in the cities, relying on various forms of assistance from their 
relatives or co-villagers, harbour the hope of being able one da> to continue their 
education and to climb up the social ladder. 

The second reason is usually ascribed to wrong attitudes towards farming as 
an occupation acquired at school and shared sometimes by school teachers, some 
of whom come from ihe cities. While the hardships of rural life come certainly 
into it, apparently no distinction is made between traditional agriculture and 
modern farming, failure to succeed in the city means failure tout court} 

The third reason seems to be the orientation and content of primary education 
as it is given at present. It differs little from the old model, the main objective of 
which was to prepare the pupil for further education and an auxiliary job in the 
Civil Service, in other words, primary education does not equip the individual 
for the way of life he is most likely to lead and is of very limited value in the 
conditions of a predominantly rural ec»jiiomy. It may be added that senior Tan- 
zanian officials are aware of this problem, the Conference of Regional Commis- 
sioners which met in October 1964 passed a resolution stating '...that there was 
something wrong in our education system. In the past, agriculture was not given 
its proper place in the school syllabus. As a result, many school leavers despised 
farming in favour of white-collar jobs. Although this mistake had been discovered 
for bome time, yet not enough propaganda had been made to change the pupils* 
ideas. The Ministry of Education should, therefore, be asked to stress the impor- 
tance of agriculture and farming in schools.* 

The argument about the content of primary courses in rural areas has been 
going on for many years. The two extreme views are, on the one hand, that the 
purpose of primary education, whether urban or rural, is to spread literacy in the 
broad sense of the word and to give the pupil some fundamental notions of a 
modern scientific outlook, and, on the other, that since nine-tenths of the pupils 
acquire knowledge which has no real relevance to their way of hfe after studies, 
the traditional primary education should be replaced by a sort of vocational 
course in agriculture (school farm) which would be directly productive. 2 There are, 
of course, various shades of opinion between these two extremes, including a 
suggestion to devise two different curricula, one for the academic stream, the 
Other for the farming stream. 

L The question of attitude is discussed b> V.L. GnflTiths. (See our bibliography.) 
2. Cf, Thomas Balogh and Rcn6 Dumont. (Sec our bibliography). 
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During the past few years there has been a growing conbensus of expert opinion 
in favour of revising primary curricula and gearing it more closely to rural en- 
vironment without, however, introducing vocational agriculture at primary level. 
This is regarded as one of the priority tasks of the Institute of Education recently 
established at the University College, Dar es Salaam. The general orientation for 
the revision of primary curriculum was first laid down by the Unesco/ECA- 
sponsored Addis Ababa Conference of African States which stated that ^while 
it should be general and not vocational in its intention, it should include 
elements which seek to develop an appreciation of the value of work with 
the hands as well as with the mind\' A fair amount of agreement has been reached 
between Unesco, FAO, ILO and Unicef experts on this basic issue. A recent 
Unesco Study Group on Agricultural Education and Sciences re-emphasized that 
'primary education cannot claim to prepare for a trade. If its length is no less than 
six years, then the maximum which can hopefully be attained is the introduction 
in the curricula of substantial insights into rural life\* According to A. E.G. 
Markham, FAO educational adviser, *there is an impressive volume of experience 
leading to the conclusion that the teaching of vocational agriculture in primary 
schools is of little or no value in producing future farmers or agricultural tech- 
nicians. Vocational agriculture cannot usefully begin at too early an age— possibly 
not less than about 18 years of age\i Lastly, the African Conference on Progress 
through Co-operation 'felt generally that the aim of the elementary school should 
be to provide a broad basic education and basic skills, and not to prepare children 
for specific forms of employment'. ^ 

It is generally thought that a two-track system of primary education would 
drive the village and the city further apart, seriously weaken the basis of an inte- 
grated national system of education, quite apart from creating insurmountable 
difficulties in the selection of pupils for the two streams, and reduce still further 
the already slender possibilities of recruiting teachers from rural areas, in short, 
that it would create more problems then it could solve. It is further believed that 
the best way to equip the school leaver with the minimum skill and knowledge 
needed for agricultural work besides relating the primary school curriculum to 
rural environment, would be short-term vocational post primary training schemes 
organized on a large scale. 

Leaving aside the problem of financing and staffing such schemes—a problem 
which is far from being solved -it should be emphasized that all these measures 
are necessary but not sufficient to deal adequately with the problem of primary 
school leavers. The crux of the matter lies not so much in education as in the 
appropriate economic and social conditions in which the skills thus acquired can 
be productively applied. As it was emphasized by the Conference of African 

1. See our bibliography. 
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States on the Development of Education in Africa, if primar> education cannot 
be integrated into the economy, this is equally a challenge to revolutionize the 
economy'.^ This is largely a question of land tenure, credit facilities, marketing 
etc., without land, initial capital and a market for surplus produce, vocational 
po5t-primary training may be wasted just as much as primary education is wasted 
now.- The problem of economic opportunities in agiiculture also depends heavily 
on the amount of resources devoted to agricultural development. The five-year 
plan gives a relatively high priority to agriculture (9 per cent of total expenditure) 
but, in absolute terms, £48 million for a rural population of close to 10 million is 
not very much. Yet it is hard to think of any significant re-allocation of resources 
that would not prejudice other major objectives of the plan. What can be con- 
ceived, however, is a shift of emphasis in the agricultural sector from the *trans- 
formation approach* (new settlement, irrigation, u^e of machines), which is very 
C05tly, to the improvement approach' (modernization of traditional farming 
methods through extension work, community development and co-operative 
schemes), which is likely to increase output and employment opportunities more 
rapidly and at lower wost.^ But to change oignificantly the employment situation 
and increase economic opportunities would require a inuch larger investment 
effort than Tanzania can afford in the next few years. 

One of the main reasons why the employment problem in developing countries 
is so acute lies in the apparent contradiction between the aims and means of 
development, i.e., rapid modernization through the use of the most modern 
technology, on the one hand, and the current surplus of labour, on the other. For 
modern capital-intensive technique^ are primarily designed to save labour. This 
apparent conflict could be partly resolved by the use of what has been called 
Intermediate technology*. This a kind of technology which gives a higher pro- 
ductivity than the traditional techniques and, at the same time, is cheap and 
simple enough to be used advantageously in developing countries. A figure of £70 
to £ 100 of equipment cost per average work place wa^ advanced as a minimum for 
such technology.* Relatively little ib known about this technology, in particular, 
whether investment in it would pay, how it will affect the input/output ratio, what 
would be the competitiveness of the product etc. But such questions could only 
be answered by a practical application of such a tecnology. As to the theoretical 
a^pect of its application, it should be borne in mind that, while enabling in the 
short run the employment of more human resources and raising significantly 
thecfficicncy of labour, theinterrriediatc technology inthe long i un tends to widen the 

1. Sec our bibliography. 

2. Cf. A. Callaway, op. cit., p. 9. 

3. In his IILP slud>, C. Hunter furmulales a scries of practical suggestions in this connexion, 
his main idea being to make ihc high>vaiuc ciups beat the cust uf the ptupused development of 
agricultural extension. 

4. Cf. E. F. Schumacher, (see our bibliography). 
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technological gap between developed and developing countries. This is, undoubt- 
edly, one of the reasons why many developing countries continue to display a 
marked preference for the latest capital-intensive techniques which, it is hoped, 
will create conditions for maximizing employment in the long run. 

Another way of easing the problem of unemployment is the human in.vestment' 
approach, i.e., public works on a large scale with an extensive use of labour and 
with little or no capital investment. This method was used in the early stages of 
development in a number of industrial countries, and it is now being used in 
several African countries, such as Guinea, Nigeria, Tunisia and Ghana. The self- 
help schemes under the Community Development Programme m Tanzania are a 
variety of this method. But the use of this method on a large scale requires an 
increased production of foodstuffs which alone would make it possible to transfer 
a substantial proportion of the agricultural population to non-agricultural 
activities. 

Such problems can hardly be called educational, but then the whole issue of 
school leavers and of the capacity of the economy to absorb them is more economic 
and social than educational in character. It must be considered in the wider 
context of over all development, vhosc ultimate success depends on the joint 
efforts of policy-makers, planners, and indeed the whole population. 
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Tanzania is one of the few African countries to have achieved a considerable 
measure of success in integrating educational planning with economic planning. 
This success was due largely to an early realization on the part of the authorities 
that, in the circumstances in which the country finds itself at present, educational 
development should serve primarily the economic and social needs of the country 
as defined by the development plan, and not simply pursue the ideal of having the 
greatest number possible receive schooling. With its limited resources, Tanzania 
could only have fulf lied such aspirations as, for instance, the maximum spread 
of primary education or elimination of illiteracy in a short time, by severely 
limiting the development of, and perhaps even cutting down, other levels and 
types of education which are more essential to the balanced economic and social 
development of the country. Hence the far-reaching decision of the authorities 
not to allow the indiscriminate expansion of education-^the results of which are 
often ephemeral— and to confine, for the time being, the growth of primary 
education to a limited objective of maintaining the present enrolment ratio, so as 
to be able to give top priority to secondary education, which is seen as the keystone 
for building the structure of high-level manpower for development. 

All the other features of the educational plan are a logical continuation and 
consequence of this decision. Secondary education, if it is to fulfil the role assigned 
to it, must not only be expanded, but also oriented more towards science subjects 
so as to provide a sufficient number of future university students in science and 
engineering, the primary school output must considerably improved. The 
supply of trained teachers must be increased correspondingly in accordance with 
this orientation and the quality of the teaching staff improved^ a task which is 
to be carried out by raising the entry qualifications to teacher-training colleges, 
regrouping the existing colleges and setting up facilities for training graduate 
teachers. Increasing the output of university graduates in conformity with man- 
power needs has meant the institution of vocational guidance, the creation of 
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tied bursaries and control over scholarship for studies abroad. Bringing technical 
and vocational education closer to the needs of the economy ha^ required such 
measures as the revision of the curricula, the introduction of agricultural and 
commercial subjects in a number of secondary schools, the expansion of vocational 
training in evening classes, and particularly the setting up of a variety of in- 
service training schemes. 

All these measures, contemplated or put into effect, flow logically from the 
deci$ion taken by the government to put education at the service of economic 
development and to achieve self-sufficiency in high-level manpower within fifteen 
or twenty years. This decision itself was based on a careful appraisal of the available 
human resources and systematic estimates of future manpower needs and the 
sources of meeting them. Herein lies an object lesbon which other developing 
countries might consider with more than passing interest. 
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SOURCE 

Sunry v/ the High-itiel Manpower Requtremenn and Resuunei /vr the Ftve-Yeat Drrehpment Plan 
1964(65' 1968169. Directorate of Development and Plannins. Dar Salaan\1965 
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Table 1. High-level manpower requirements 1964/65-1968/69. Category A occupations ^ 
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+ 4 


v— v^.o** 


Industrial efficiency engineer 


1 


u 


0 


1 


1 

1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


I 




Surveyor, general 


50 


12 


o 

0 


30 


19 


9 


19 


47 


15 


— 32 


A_i 1 in 

1. Ill 


Chemist, general 


27 




4 


21 


4 


6 


18 


28 


13 


— 15 


0-19.30 


Geologist 


31 


3 


0 


28 


4 


10 


3 


17 


17 


0 


0-21. 10 


Veterinarian, general 


31 


i 


2 


2 / 




o 
0 


3 


44 


44 


0 


i^— ^z.iii 


Biologist, general 


3 


0 


0 


3 


2 


1 


1 


4 


0 


4 


fL.')'? 10 
V— ^^.•7v 


Zoologist 


15 


1 

1 




14 


3 


4 


5 


12 


8 


— 4 


A_70 on 


Biologists and animal scientists N.E.C. 2 


0 


0 


2 


2 


1 


0 


3 


0 


— 3 


0-23.20 


Agronomist, field and research 


75 




o 


J 1 




1 fi 
1 o 


/ / 


14o 


1 7 1 
121 


77 

— 27 


0-23.30 


Horticulturist 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


- 2 


0-23.40 


Silviculturist 


55 


5 


0 


50 


9 


14 


15 


38 


17 


21 


0-31. 10 


Physician, general practice 


434 


42 


131 


261 


40 


148 


137 


325 


1213 
45^ 


-159 


0-31.50 


Pathologist, medical 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


4 


0 


- 4 


0-32.10 


Dentist 


16 


0 


7 


9 


3 


3 


19 


25 


4 


- 21 


0-51.10 


Pharmacist 


49 


7 


21 


21 


8 


8 


25 


41 


30 


11 


0-59.40 


Dietician 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


- I 



> 
•5? 

9 

a 





v/nivcisiijr icacncr ^«ris^ 


21 


5 




20 


5 


13 


34 


52 


I.N.A. 


0-6 U30 


University teacher (sciences) 


4 


0 


0 


4 


1 


4 


12 


27 


I.N.A. 


0-61.31 


University teacher (other) 


7 


1 


1 


5 


3 


3 


3 


9 


I.N.A. 




icacncr) scconoiujr scnool grsuUaics 




38 


1 12 


413 


0 


400 


240 


700 


255«1 




iciicncr» seconuarjr scnooi oipionitiies 


A A 

44 


22 


3 


19 


0 


25 


90 


115 


94' 
200 


A_AQ on 


Teacher^ DaT'CS-Salaam Tech. College 


34 


4 


3 


27 


9 


28 


11 


48 


I.N.A. 


fi-fti in 

V— o 1 . 1 U 


Lawyer^ general 


181 


41 


95 


45 


22 


40 


20 


82 


82 




Authors, journalists and related writers 


46 


26 


2 


18 


3 


9 


35 


47 


44 


fUVI Irt 


Accountant, professional 


146 


11 


56 


79 


9 


33 


75 


117 


45 




oociiii worxer, general 


12 


12 


0 


0 


2 


3 


7 


12 


V— X 1 u 


L>iDrarian 


9 




0 


7 


0 


2 


8 


10 




V— X tt^U 


Economist 


6 


0 


0 


6 


4 


1 


6 


11 


||10 


<\-Vil Afk 
V— X *T»*HI 


Statistician 


4 


0 


1 


3 


4 


1 


9 


14 


2 




Personnel specialist, indtistrial 


69 


53 


8 


8 


2 


16 


23 


41 


3 


Lt" X 7i JD 


Interpreter 


8 


0 


2 


6 


4 


2 


0 


6 




fUYQ 00 
V— X y»if\j 


rroicssionsi, lecnnicai ana related 






















WUlKCis, 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1-Oh50 


Adnunistrator (government) 


248 


112 


13 


123 


52 


144 


126 






1-11 


Directors, managers and working 


















proprietors 


181 


42 


49 


90 


7 


37 


112 


156 


156 




Total 


2 801 


503 


598 


1 700 


435 


1 147 


1323 


2 905 


1962 



012 



-943 



NOTES 

t The data in columns 3*10 in all categories of 
occupations in Table I represent 100 per cent for 
each Item in Tanzania's economy. The figures are 
blown up from the data obtained from the surveyed 
establishments. For ease in presentation a number of 
related occupations (3 digit minor groups ofthe 
International Standard Classification of Occupations) 
have been listed as a group. For example Ml 
directors* managers and working proprietors. 7>53 
mechanic repairmen tl at. Details of every specific 
occupation In the group (e.g., mechanic repairmen* 
agricultural machinery; M.R. mining machinery, 
etc.) are contained in the tabulations made from the 
study and are on file in the Directorate of Develop* 
ment and Planning 



ERJC 



2. All three branches of engineering call for H S C 
(science) and the first university year is common to 
all. A total of 273 is the maximum output foreseen 
and it will be allocated among the three specialities 
as equitably as possible in the light of their require- 
ments 

3. University 

4. Ministry of Health 

. 5. University College of Dar es Salaam only 

6. Arts 

7. Science 

8. This surplus will be used to fill graduate posts thus 
making combined short* fall— 266 

9. Allocated from B.A. output 

10* There are 98 estiniated coming out with economic 
degrees. Relatively few individuals work in posts 



specifically labelled 'cconomisf. A great many in the 
higher posts in government particularly deal in 
'economics* subject matter and persons so trained are 
highly useful in such posts. Because of this, the 
87 other persons coming out with economics training 
have been applied as supply against 'Administrators, 
government* 1-01.50* 

1 1. Column 1 1 contains all B.A. output not included 
in any occupations above plus 87 economics 
degrees 

12. The total requirement for-directors, managers, and 
working proprietors ts estimated at 625. Of this total. 
It IS estimated about 25 per cent of the posts will call 
for a university degree and thus have been included 
in category A. The remaining 468 are in category C 



> 

1 
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Table 2. High-level manpower requirements 1964/65-1968/69. Category B occupations 



isco 

cod« 
(0 



Occupttlon 
(2) 



Total 
employ* 

ment 
1964/65 

(3) 



Em- 
ployed 
Africans 
1964/65 

(4) 



Em* 
ployed 
Asians 
1964/65 

(5) 



Em- 
ployed 
Euro- 
peans Current 
1964/65 vacancies 

(6) (7) 



Required 
replace- 
ments in 
five years 

(») 



Employ- 
ment 
net 
incrc«s« 
1968/69 

(9) 



Toul 
reQuire- 

mrnts 
1968/69 

(10) 



Esti- 
mated 
supply 
196S/69 

(11) 



Short- 
falU 

or 

surplus 
(12) 



> 

9 

a 



0^1.10 


Nurse» professional (senior, supervisory) 


187 


91 


9 


87 


10 


106 


69 


245 


245 


0 


0^1.11 


Nurse, staff and general duty 


670 


668 


2 


0 


70 


500 


300 


870 


870 


0^ 


0-53.20 


Physiotherapist 


3 


0 


0 


3 


1 


2 


2 


5 


0 


15 


0-53.40 


X-Ray operator, medical 


9 


7 


1 


1 


4 


2 


16 


22 


0 


—22 


0-53.90 


Medical technicians, other 


113 


69 


33 


11 


72 


29 


93 


194 


80 


-114 


0-69.30 


Teacher, primary school 


1 719 


1651 


63 


* 5 


0 


1 255 


1455 


2 750 


'2 650 


—60 


0-93.65 


Radio announcer 


44 


41 


0 


3 


0 


9 


15 


24 


I.N.A. 


-24 


0-Xl.lO 


Draughtsman, general 


59 


32 


22 


5 


11 


15 


37 


63 


45 


— 18 


O-X9.20 


Technician (engineering) 


C<0 

OJ7 


J to 


14o 


J J / 








/J J 


AA(\ 




O-X9.30 


Technician (research lab.) 


19 


17 


1 


1 


3 


4 


45 


52 


13 


-39 


0-X9.40 


Technician (industrial lab.) 


37 


30 


5 


2 


2 


7 


33 


42 


14 


-28 


O-X9.90 


Science and engineering technical 
























N.EC. and lab. assistants 


32 


17 


0 


15 


0 


7 


17 


24 


0 


-24 


0-X9.91 


Agricultural technician (field ofiicer) 


206 


69 


3 


134 


84 


52 


204 


340 


244 


-962 


0-X9.92 


Agricultural technician (assistant 
























field ofiicer) 


1 300 


1 286 


14 


0 


200 


250 


450 


900 


755 


-145 


0-Y 1 . 1 ON AccounUnt, non-certificated 


395 


52 


165 


178 


34 


108 


127 


269 


I.N.A. 


-2693 


6-02 


Engineer officers, ship 


24 


16 


2 


6 


0 


4 


9 


13 


2 


-11 


6-21 


Aircraft pilots, navigators and 
























flight engineers 


16 


0 


0 


16 


0 


3 


1 


4 


0 


-4 


6-72 


Radio communication operators 


86 


45 


2 


39 


18 


15 


10 


43 


43 


0 




Total 


5 778 


4467 


468 


843 


702 


2 568 


3 285 


6555 


5 401 


-1 154 
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NOTES 

1. Strictly speaking, these staff and general duty nurses 
do not meei the dcAniitun foi inwluston tn this surve> 
it.e. secondary eduuition or us ct^uivaleni). Ai present 
(hey enter training at wumpletion of sundards Vtll 
and X. Beginning in 1967, it is planned that the entry 



of staff nurses will go up to form 4 and as the supply 
ofsecondary output increases, it is anticipated that 
ail of these nursts, staff and g;;nerai duty, will require 
a form 4 i.ompietion for entry. For fuii and propei 
performance, the job luelf requires suvh aneduuitiun-^ 
al standard 



2. Only grade A teachers are included (secondary plus 
two«year teacher training) 

i. Supply mainty generated by on-the»jub iraintngAnd 
through progressive experience in increasingly 
difflwutt posu aided by shon courses and seirstud> 



Ttblc i. High-icvd manpower requircmcais 1964/65-1968,69. Cttcgory C occupations. Skiiled office worker* and skilled manunl workers in 
occupations requiring a secondary school education for adequate performance of the full array of tasks involved in the occupation 













Em- 






Eoiploy* 












Tou) 


Cm 

em- 


Pm 










Total 


Esti* 


^^tlls 






employ- 


ployed 


ployed 


Euro- 


Current 


replace* 


not 


require* 


mated 




ISCO 
code 




ment 


Africans 


Atiaos 


peans 


ments In 


increase 


ments 


supply 
968/69^ 


or 


Occupation 




l70^/OJ 




1^64/65 


vftcanctes 


MVv 


19^S/69 




« UI |ll U> 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


















/I ^\ 


l-Ol 


Executive officer, government^ 


1 876 


1 126 


374 


3/0 


All 
4 J / 


230 


D20 


t 1 1Q 
.217 






l-ll 


Directors, managers and working 
























proprietors* 


544 


127 


143 


272 


21 


1 1 1 
1 13 




4oy 






^ Al 

2-A)l 


dook* Keepers ana casmers 


1 996 


743 


1 233 


20 


251 


480 


791 


1 522 






2-11 


Stenographers, secretaries 


681 


102 


332 


247 


30 


148 


206 


384 






2-11 


Typists 


1 101 


837 


210 


54 


354 


233 


674 


1261 






2-91 


Office-machine operators 


424 


134 


282 


8 


9 


102 


233 


344 






2-99 


Clerical workers N.E.C, 


8 026 


5 156 


2 791 


79 


1459 


1 727 


4 665 


7 851 






6-81 


Postal officers, post office clerks 


420 


318 


101 


1 


0 


89 


143 


232 








o KILLED OrrlLb lUTAL 


1 J UQO 


8 543 


5 468 


1 057 


2 561 


3 148 


7 573 


13 282 






5-01 


Miners and quarrymen 


67 


48 


u 


1 Q 


A 
U 


1 A 
14 


0 

y 


11 


< 

0 




5-21 


Mineral treaters 


11 


0 


3 


Q 

o 


A 

Q 


2 


1 
1 


3 






6-01 


Deck officers and pilots, ship 


33 


17 


3 


13 


A 

U 


£ 

0 


lA 

Iv 


lo 


o 
o 




6-31 


Drivers and firemen, R.R. eng. 


117 


51 


66 


A 

u 


12 


27 


Ai\ 

4U 


10 


34 




6-51 


Conductors and brakemen R.R. 


114 




£ 

0 


A 
U 


A 

u 




•97 


iCI 

o2 






6-61 


Inspectors and supvrs. trans. 


138 


134 


A 

4 


A 
U 


£ 

0 


2o 


33 


Q1 
o/ 






6-62 


Traf. contr. and disp. trans. 




4/ 


A 1 

41 


2 


A 

u 


21 


33 


^A 
J** 


10 
2o 




6-71 


Telephone and telegr. operators 


247 


234 


12 


1 

1 


c 

J 


<A 


86 


141 








iiup. llallllC CUllllUl uiiu uisp. CUlli. 


88 


53 


35 


0 


14 


19 


30 


63 






7-33 


Rolling mill operator, metal 


22 


7 


15 


0 


3 


5 


19 


27 






7-41 


Precision-instr. makers, watch and 
























clock makers and repairmen 


3 


0 


0 


3 


2 


1 


2 


5 






7-50 


Fitteromachinists, tool makers 
























and machine-tool setters 


310 


251 


50 


9 


23 


66 


125 


214 








Carry over 


16 338 


9 493 


5 703 


1 112 


2 626 


3 410 


T020 


14 056 







(Sea nous p. 17} 
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Tabic 3 (conr.) 













Em* 






Employ- 












Tool 


liin* 


tini« 


pIo)ed 
Euro* 




Require J 


ment 


Totall 


Esti- 


Short- 


ISCO 




employ- 


ployed 


ployed 




replace- 


net 


require- 


mated 


falU 


Occupation 


ment 


Africans 


A$t jilts 


pefos 


Current 


ments in 


increase 


ments 


supply 


or 


code 


1964/65 


I964i65 




1964/65 


vacancies 


five years 


t96t/69 


1968/69 


1968/69 


surplus 


(0 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




(6) 


\'f 




(9) 






(17\ 




Brought forward 


16 308 


9 493 


5 703 


i 112 


2 626 


3 410 


8 020 


14056 


76 




7-51 


Machine tool operators 


51 


30 


21 


0 


4 


13 


24 


41 






7-52 


Fitter*tS5emb. and machine erectors 
(except <ilect. and precislon*tnst. 
























fitter assemb.) 


26 


16 


2 


8 


4 


6 


4 


14 






7-53 


Mech. repair except M.V. 


1 365 


803 


406 


156 


42 


298 


511 


851 


47 




7-53 


Mcch. repair motor vehicle 


1 237 


842 


317 


78 


82 


223 


483 


788 


204 




7-54 


Sheet-metal workers 


99 


51 


47 


1 


1 


21 


63 


85 


1 




7-55 


Plumber, general 


207 


19B 


2 


7 


23 


42 


46 


111 


46 




7-55 


Pipe fitter 


161 


160 


I 


0 


4 


33 


62 


99 


53 




7-56 


Welders, electrical and gas 


162 


16) 


I 


0 


5 


31 


95 


131 






7-57 


Metal plate and structural metal workers 


219 


196 


5 


IS 


7 


44 


123 


174 


7 




7-^1 


ElectriciaiUf electrical repair and 
























related workers 


450 


311 


117 


22 


16 


98 


205 


319 


76 




7-62 


Elect, and ettxtronic fitters 


82 


9 


44 


29 


4 


20 


33 


57 


10 




7-64 


Instal. and repair* tel. and telegr. 


46 


38 


8 


0 


13 


10 


16 


39 






7-65 


Lineman and cable jointers 


105 


98 


6 


1 


0 


21 


54 


75 


1 




7-99 


Skilled constr. workers N.E.C. 


n9 


14 


103 


22 


16 


33 


81 


130 






8-01 


Compositors and typesetters 


119 


76 


31 


12 


15 


32 


98 


145 


IS 




8-02 


Pressman (printing) 


20 


15 


2 


3 


4 


4 


17 


25 


2 




8-03^ 


Stereo typers and electrotypcrs 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


4 






8-05 


Photo-engravers 


17 


13 


2 


2 


0 


4 


10 


14 






8-06 


Book binders and related work 


33 


30 


2 


1 


7 


7 


27 


41 






8-21 


Millers* grain and related prod. 


33 


22 


5 


6 


1 


7 


27 


35 






8-24 


Brewers, wine makersi related workers 


10 


4 


0 


6 


1 


2 


5 


8 






8-32 


Cookers, roasters and other meat ' 
























trenterS) chem. and related prod. 


5 


5 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


5 






» 9-71 


Photographers, related camera operators 


12 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3 


9 


15 






er|c 


Total SKILLED MANUAL CATEGORY C 


5 842 


4052 


1360 


430 


317 


1 216 


2447 


3 980 






Grand total category C 


20 910 


12 595 


6 828 


1487 


2 878 


4 364 


10020 


17 262 
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NOTES TO TAIU 3 

i. Only supply developed as a result of specific formal 
irainini courses designed to produce fully competent 
performers has been entered m column 1 1 . This 
includes i.i addition to formal in-plant courses, 
apprenticeships plus the city and guilds courses of the 
Dar-<s-Salaam Technical Coikge. Ifunda and Moshi 
Trade School output pfr se was not included since 



persons are not trained to journeyman level in these 
schools and uin only reach that level after completing 
'on*tho-job*traintng' in the same craft for several 
years in an employing establishment. Where such 
establish menis maintain an apprenticeship or other 
formal in-plant training programme, and trade 
school boys have been a part of such a programme 



(leading to full journeyman qualifkation), they have 
been included in the figures entered in column 1 1 

2. Adjusted for local government 

3. The total need in this occupational group is 625 
Twenty>five per vent or 156 has been allocated to 
category A 



Table 4, Manpower requirements, 1964/65-1968/69. Category D occupations 



ISCO 
code 


Occupation 


Total 
employ- 
ment 


Em- 
ployed 
Africans 
1964/65 


Em* 
ployed 
Asians 
1964/65 


Em- 
ployed 
EurO" 
peans 
1964/65 


Current 
vacancies 


Required 
replace* 
menu in 
1 ivc yen 13 


Employ- 
ment 
net 
increase 
I96S/69 


Total 

require* 
ments 
1968/69 


Esti- 
mated 
supply 
1968/69 


'Short- 
falls 
or 

Surplus 


(i) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


7^3 


Weavers, loomfixers, loom preparers 


150 


147 


2 


1 


3 


30 


123 


156 






7-14 


Upholsters and related work 


17 


16 


0 


1 


1 


3 


5 


9 






7-34 


Blacksmiths, hammersmiths and 
























forgemen 


127 


122 


5 


0 


9 


25 


38 


72 






7-35 


Moulders and coremakers 


56 


56 


0 


0 


4 


11 


19 


34 






7-71 


Carpenters and joiners 


1291 


1041 


247 


3 


22 


273 


584 


879 


72 




7-72 


Cabinet makers 


116 


104 


12 


0 


7 


29 


34 


70 






7-81 


Painters and papsrhangers, construc- 
























tion and maintenance 


453 


453 


0 


0 


37 


91 


55 


183 


10 




7-91 


Bricklayers, stonemasons, tile setters 


1563 


1482 


63 


18 


25 


326 


766 


1 117 


80 




7-92 


Plasterers 


52 


50 


2 


0 


0 


11 


37 


48 






8-71 


Operators of stationary engines, related 
























equipment and boiler firemen 


44 


36 


8 


0 


0 


9 


13 


22 






8-72 


Crane and hoist operators 


191 


191 


0 


0 


0 


38 


65 


103 








Total 


4 060 


3 698 


339 


23 


108 


846 


1739 


2 693 


162 





»^'0 

^ APPENDIX B V 
.... 

Tabic 5 Suppl> estimates universit> -level inputs and outputs— Universit> of Eaj»i Africa. Major scicnce-basea occupauons and graduated "8 
secondary teachers all of which arc subject to the controlled bursary scheme o. 



Occupttion 


Estimated InpuU, 1963/1969* 




Esti'iTUtted outputs 1963/1969* 




OutpuU 5 yeir toUl 


63/64' 64/65' 


65/66* 


66/67' 67/68 68/69 


63/64* 


64/65* 


65/66' 


66/67 


0//00 


68/69 


Gross 


Net' 


Civil engineering 


13 


20 


55 


3 


2 


7 


13 


20 


55 


97 


94 


Mechanical engineering 


2 


20 


7 




1 


4 


2 


20 


7 


34 


23 


Electrical engineering 


1 


15 


5 


1 


1 


2 


1 


15 


5 


24 


23 


Medical 


18 


25 


65 


8 


7 


6 


18 


25 


18 


74 


72 


Agriculture 


8 


20 


54 


3 


3 


4 


8 


20 


54 


89 


86 


Veterinary 


4 


10 


21 


3 


3 


2 


4 


10 


10 


29 


39 


Science teachers 


8 


23 


65 


1 


0 


1 


8 


23 


65 


97 


94 


Arts teachers 


56 


89 


103 


5 


6 


6 


56 


89 


103 


260 


252 


Residual liberal arts 


50 


89 


103 








50 


89 


103 







fx 



NOTtS 

1. Plan yean and Khool year coincide 

2. Prior to controlled bursarica scheme 

3. Actual inputs. Controlled bun<try scheme started 

4. Places are requested by Tanzania of University or 
East Africa in December 1964 

5 1966/6? tl stqq. estimated on basis or the Tol lowing 
auumptions . (It is assumed that the form 6 output 
and tnlry to Universit> of East Africa estimated m the 
plan will be achieved,) It is assumed that the ratio 
or4 HSC (science) to 3 arts will be achieved in 1966/67 
It is assumed that the tovernment will continue to 
control bursaries, offer mt them Tor University of 
Easr Africa only m ^b: occupations required Tor 
development. This nvolves allocating all HSC 



(science) quite rigidly to the professional faculties 
requiring this preparation and in proportions dictated 
by Tanzania's development requirements. It also 
involves offering at least 50 per cent of the arts 
bursaries in the graduate secondary teacher degree. 
It is auumed that if the University of East Africa is not 
able to provide the number of places Tanzania 
requires for its HSC holders in any of the faculties, 
overseas scholanhips will be given by the government 
or secured from donon for the ume courses 
6. These outputs are the result of inputs from I96t;62, 
1962/63, 1963/64 prior to Tanzania's control bursar> 
scheme. Contrast these outputs with tbose're suiting 
from inputs year 1964/65 onwards 



7. Less 1 per cent per annum wastage. Wastage after 

form 6 h quite low 

AODSNDUM 

Information received aHer this report was duplicated 
and assembled mdicates that the wastage estimate used 
m (lus table may be too low. Additional information 
received at the same time however indicated that Tanzania 
will have more places available than estimated m the 
plan, page 103, volume II (e.g. 353 m 1965 instead of 
312 for 1965). Since theses two offset each other to a 
subsuntial degree \\ \% believed the outputs shown 
here will materialize at approximately ihe volumes 
indicated 
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Tabic 6. Degree course outputs in addition to the University of East Africa 





Si! 


!l 


u dents 


:his pool 


five 
ns no 
numbers 


S 
& 

M 


Course 


Total in school E 
Africa and overu 


Minus the numbc 
East Africa Univi 


Net number of sti 
overseas 


Ave rase per year 
sraduatins from i 


Estimated output 
plan years assumi 
major changes in 
or distribution 


Adjusted for wast 
So return 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 








(7)* 


Accountancy 


41 




41 






cc 


Administration — public 


5 




0 




1 A 


A 

0 


Architect 


17 


7 


10 




1 c 


1 \ 
1 J 


Agriculture 


34 


25 


9 






J? 


Arts degree (B.A.) 


190 


103 


87 






1 Li 


Chemistry 


10 




10 




1 < 

1 J 




Commerce and business admini- 














stration 


21 












Dentistry (five years) 


4 


— 


4 




5 


4 


Economics 


OV 




69 


23 


115 


98 


Education (divide by four years 














degree diploma) 


20 


18 


2 




3 


3 


Chemical engineering 


8 




8 




10 


8 


Civil engineering 


67 


22 


45 


15 


75 


64 


Electrical engineering 


37 


10 


27 




45 


38 


Mechanical engineering 


2! 


6 


15 




25 


21 


Forestry (silviculture) 


12 




12 




20 


17 


Geology 


12 




12 




20 


17 


Law 


67 


35 


32 




40 


32 


Librarian 


1 




1 




1 


1 


Medicine (five years) 


106 


39 


67 


13 


65 


49 


Mining engineering 


10 




10 




15 


13 


Pharmacy 


28 




28 




35 


30 


Science general B.Sc. 


80 


33 


47 




75 


64 


Social studies 


5 


4 


1 




1 


1 


Veterinary 


29 


9 


20 




18 


15 


Zoology/anthropology 


6 




6 


2 


10 


8 



NOTtS 

1 Column gives the final supply figure. Estimalcd 5 per tent average w^ste per yc*ir of persons Ruling, dropping 
out or failing to return on completion of courts 

2 It 1$ quite probable that the University of East Africa will not be able to expand the places in its school of 
agriculture sufficiently to attommodate the outputs indicated in Table 5. Tho%c not accommodated will be sent 

• overseas in agriculture boosting the total in agricultural schools abroad 
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Tabic 7 Total university outputs of Tanzanians, University of East Africa and overseas— five 
plan years^ in the major science-based occupations for which the University of East 
Africa has courses plus graduate secondary teachers 



Univcnity of 



Occupation 


East Africa 
eslimatcd outputs 
(from Tabic S) 


Overseas outputs 
(from Tabic 6) 


ToUl estimated 
supply for five 
plan years 


Civil engineering 


94 


64 


1S8 


Mechanical engineering 


33 


21 


54 


Crfcciricai engineering 


23 


3o 


61 


Medical 


72 


49 


121 


Agriculture (B.Sc.) 


86 


3S 


121 


Veterinary 


39 


IS 


54 


Graduate trachers (science) 


94 




94 


Science-based total 






663 


Graduate teachers (arts) 


252 


3 


255 


Estimated arts degrees outputs^ 


Univcnity of 




Total estimated 


1964165-1968169 


East Africa 


Abroad 


supply 


B.A. excluding all those which may be 








involved in 'Graduate teacher (arts)* above 


312 


123 


4352 



NOTU 

1 Assumes wonunueJ Jire^itun of students to fill national need fuj manpowei requiremcnis. The aciuai figure will 
undoubtedl> be ^onstdciabl> smallei 4S lovernment exercises increased dinxitve influence on overseas scholar- 
ships from donors. The science-based outputs will increase correspondmily 

2. An outside figure 
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Manpower, employment 
and education 
in the rural economy 
of Tanzania 



Guy Hunter 



Foreword 



This monograph b> Guy Hunter, a member of the Institute of Race Relations 
in London and a long-time student of East African educational and manpower 
problems, is one of five case studies in the IIEP African series which were carried 
out in Tanzania with the generous co-operation of the government officials. The 
other four deal with the educational planning process as it has evolved in that 
country , with educational cost^ and finance, adult education, and integrating edu- 
cational plan:> with recent estimate^ of future manpower requirements of the modem 
sector. 

The present study is of a different nature. It is concerned with educational 
and emplo>ment opportunities for the huge section of the population at present 
over 95 per cent of a given age group in Tanzania who have at most a full or 
partial primary education (just over half) or no formal education at all. Since 
Tanzania, like most developing nation^, is ovenvhelmingly a rural society, most 
of the monograph deals with ihe expansion of opportunity for productive em- 
ployment in the rural economy, and with how to make fruitful and not to 
waste the existing investment in primary education, which absorbs about half of 
the total educational budget. It w accordingly concerned with both educational 
planning and. manpower policy, not Mmply as a means of filling known needs for 
special skills in the modem sector, but as a means of making maximum productive 
use of all huuian resources. In short, the author comes to grips with a central pro- 
blem that is plaguing man> developing countries today, namely how to balance 
education and job opportunities, especially dt the broad lower levels of the man- 
power pyramid, and how to use education not merely to fill jobs but to help create 
them. 

In this context *education' is given a wider meaning, to include all educative 
services, and in particular those, such as agricultural extension, which directly 
increase economic opportunit). Thus, the study goes well out^dc the customary 
limits of educational planning, in the belief that only by doing i,o is it possible to 
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see fornidl education Itself, and the financiiil and planning problems which beset it, 
in its proper context in the total social and economic structure. 

Most students of development will probably share Guy Hunter's cardinal 
premise that accelerated rural development and agricultural productivity 
are prerequisites to successful industrialization and overfall national growth 
in countries such as Tanzania. Many will also agree that the latent wealth 
of these nations resides above all in their human resources, and thus edu- 
cation has a prime role to play in the complex process of modernizing the tradi- 
tional sector of such countries. But to move from these broad premises to practical 
strategics and plans of action is no easy matter, and it is this which Mr, Hunter 
attempts to do, using Tanzania as an illustrative model. His conclusions, however, 
may not receive the same measure of agreement as his premises, for they are 
somewhat unconventional. His purpose is not to counsel Tanzania, but to encour- 
age further fruitful discussion that can ultimately help all developing countries in 
attacking an exceptionally difficult problem shared by most. The Institute does not 
necessarily endorse Mr. Hunter'^ suggested courses of action but presents them as 
illustrative of how the planning problems of developing education for rural society 
may be creatively re-examined, 

Philip H, Coombs 
Director, HEP 
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The central task of development is to u&e potential human and natural resources 
more productivel>. This monograph is concerned primaril> with the human side 
(manpower) and with all forms of educative effort. But the use of human potential 
is inseparable from economic opportunit> , the earlier part of the stud> is therefore 
concerned with the range of economic opportunit> in Tanzania toda>, and with 
means of widening it so that human resources can be more productive!) employed. 
Realistic educational planning depends upon this. 

Earlier studies of manpower in Tanzania (and in most developing countries) 
have been concerned primarily with 'high-level* manpower, both administrative 
and technical, for government, industry and the whole modern sector of the econo- 
my. Success in providing it— and Tanzania is succeeding replaces the small, 
highly paid cadre of foreign civil servants, professional men and technicians with 
specially trained nationals. Further, it lays the basis, in education at the second and 
third levels, for a further expansion of the modern sector, and this has implied a 
rapid expansion of the whole system of formal education at these levels. 

But Tanzania, at independence, was 90 per cent a rural society, with a very 
small modern sector. The replacement of expatriate staff by nationals does not by 
itself alter this situation, there remains the enormous pioblem of providing more 
productive and satisfying activity for the vast majority of Tanzanians who are 
self employed in the rural economy. Manpower planning, in so far as it is only 
meeting the demand for a relatively small number of modern skills, is neglecting 
the manpower of four-fifths of the nation. This study is therefore starting from an 
entirely different standpoint. It does not deal with higher manpower or with the 
main urban industrial modern sector. It is concerned with the 90 per cent of people 
in the rural economy and with the 97 per cent of each year's children who never 
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enter the second level of education. Manpower policy is treated as a policy con- 
cerned with the productive use of the maximum volume of human resources in 
the nation as a whole. 

This is not to equate manpower policy with general economic policy. To involve 
an ever-increasing proportion of citizens In more productive activity requires not 
only economic opportunity but educative effort -both the training of educators 
and technical staff to advise people what to do, and some degree of education in the 
people themselves, so that they can more readily respond.* This effort is costly in 
recurrent expenditure.^ Manpower policy should therefore be concerned with the 
right balance and structure of educational expenditure in relation to economic 
opportunity, it deals both with those who initiate opportunity and with those 
who can use it. It is the bridge between economic activity and educative effort. 

This balance is more vividly illustrated by asking, 'Why is Tanzania poor?' 
There is high potential in much of her soil, much of it still unexploited, there are 
other natural resources awaiting development. There is also a great reservoir of 
undeveloped human capacity. How does this tantalizing situation arise that 
resources arc there and people are there, yet the two cannot be brought into 
productive union? 

The low level of production is partly due to lack of capital, as the catalyst 
between labour and physical resources, and this is especially marked in the road 
and transport system and the control of water resources, higher production would 
also have to find external markets. But capital is not to be thought of simply as 
money injected from outside. It is mainly generated in the course of develop- 
ment the farmer who makes bricksand builds a tobacco-barn is literally generating 
capital from labour and land, the co-operative which buys a tractor from the pro- 
ceeds of a cotton crop is doing the same. The other major constraint is the shortage 
of the educative effort which is needed to make labour productive. Very large 
improvements in productivity can be put in train with extremely small capital 
inputs by education in better methods. Educative effort has to be paid for by 
recurrent income. 

The dechhe shortage of eJutathe effort Joes not lie at the present moment, in 
tht system of formal eJutatiom This may seem a quite extraordinary statement to 
make when over 45 per cent of all Tanzanian children of school age cannot enter 
school for lack of recurrent income. But the vital fact is that some 46,000 young 
people in Tanzania completed seven or eight years of education in 1965, for the 
majority of whom no really productive activity can be found. Thus, there is the 

1 The distinction between advite and reipuiiic, and the degree and lype uf education required 
for each, has been much neglected in manpower studies. 

2 For a useful review of the mam literature on the role of edutative services in agricultural 
development, see Clifton R. Wharton, 'The Educational Imphtations of ihc Requirements 
for Agricultural Progress', The Rote of EduLUtion m the Lurt/ Stages of Eionomic Development, 
Social Science Research Council Conference, Chicago, April 1963. 
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gravest danger that this great investment in formal education will be half wasted 
because economic opportunity for the product has not been created. Shortages of 
recurren' income are felt in the agricultural and animal husbandry extension 
services, in staffing community development, in technical and managerial staff for 
the settlement agency, in staff for simple post-primary training, in full-time 
leadership and administration of national service. Many of the boys with seven or 
eight years' education will eventually drift back to villages where the land which 
could grow rich crops is yielding a pittance, where low-grade cattle are wasting 
the pasture, where uncontrolled water resources are running to waste, largely for 
lack of the mitiators and advisers who are needed to ^..troduce modern productive 
methods. Without help, these teen-age boys and girls, upon whom almost 50 per cent 
of the educational budget has been spent, have neither the social standing, nor 
the knowledge, nor the resources to alter the pattern of subsistence farniing among 
their ciders. It is an Illusion to suppose that formal education by itself achieves 
economic change in the traditional rural communities characteristic, of tropical 
Africa.* 

The Government of Tanzania is acutely aware of this problem. It has already 
taken, in principle, the two most vital steps needed to attack it— giving a high 
priority to agricultural and rural development, and restricting firmly the further 
expansion of recurrent expenditure on education until it can be better matched 
(and paid for) by economic advance. 

The problems which this monograph will consider in more detail are how to 
plan the educative effort within the limitations of recurring finance so that it 
contributes most to enlarging economic opportunity and wastes least of the invest- 
ment in education which has already been made. I must stress that the monograph 
deals with the educational services as a whole not only schools but agricultural 
extension, community development, co-operatives, adult education, youth and 
national service, vocational and technical training. It will consider in particular 
the means, (a) to improve the effectiveness, and if possible the scale, of the edu- 
cative services directly affecting opportunity, this involves questions of organiza- 
tion, deployment and finance, (b) to identify the cheapest methods of achieving 
advance through such methods, (c) to make the increased production pay for any 
additional services, (d) to call upon the energy, experience and initiative of the 

I. Cf. V.L. Griffiths: 

'i.To educate rcgartllcss of employment opportunities ma> work in a sociei> thai is fluid 
and where individual initiative is pri/;cd, it is not effective where suuet> is onl> emerging 
from a static and authoritarian stage. 

*2. The schools alon tare helpless m effecting an> dramatic change in rural life. Thc> can on)> 
be effective as part of an economic and social plan which (a> make:» farming cconomican> 
attractive and (bi cre«.tes a sympathetic youth and adult opinion lo bawk inc progressive 
aims of the schools. The lead for this has to ccme from the top.* 

The Contribution of Genemi Eduiation to Agruultural Daelopment Pnnutn}} tn Afrua^ papci 
prepared for the Agricultural Development Council, Inc., 1965. 
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most active of the adult population, whatever their educational background, as 
inltiatorb and trainers, (e) to maintain the alertness and if pobbible improve the 
capacity of those whu have fallen out of the primary education system, through 
simple social organization with some educative content, (f) while pursuing every 
long-term policy which will maximize simple forms of employment for primary 
school leavers, to de>clop also short-term methods which will provide useful 
activity, training and a contribution to national effort, (g) to consider the impli- 
cations of all these measures for the future planning of educative services. 



2 Labour force, employment, school leavers 

The latest estimates for population and labour force were being prepared by 
Robert S. Ray for the Tanzanian Government at the same time as thib monograph 
was being written. Hi^ report and this monograph were therefore written simul- 
taneousl) but wholly independently ~a fact which may add weight to those points 
upon which both reports agree! However, with the kind consent of the Tanzanian 
Government. Mr. Ra> was able to release to the author the basic figures in Table 1 
and in the paragraph following it. 



Table 1. Population and labour force (in thousands) 





Male 


Female 


Total 


Rural 


Urban* 


Total population (1964) 


5 127 


5 121 


10 248 


9 783 


465 


Population 14-64 






5 439 






Labour force- 


2 189 


1 616 


3 805 


3 663 


142 


Total wage-earning 












employment (1964) 






352 







NOTi:s 

1, Settlements containing 5.000 or more AlVicani m a gazetted area 

2. The non-institutional population 14 yearj and over less those outside the labour force 



The cduuitional attainment of the rural labour forte has. been calculated as 
follovvsV 1,966,000 for those with no education, 1 .uillion in standard IV, 545,000 
in standards V VII/VIII and 152,000 above standard VIII, making a total of 
3,663,000. 

While these figures show clearly enough the j.mall section of the total labour 

\ In Tanzania the term Standard' is used to designate ihe first eight grades of primary 
education. These primary standards art being reduced pfugresiivel> from eight to seven >ears. 
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Tabu 2. Educational progress of age group (approxtmatel> 8 >ear5) available to enter 
standard 1 in 1961/62 (Tanganyika) 



Ate group 


In thousands 


In percentage 


Did not enter school (1962) 


117 


46.8 


Up to four years' education 


81 


32.4 


Up to seven years' education 


45 


18.0 


Entering secondary (1969) 


7 


2.8 


Total age group 


250 


100 



force which is in wdgc-carning employment and the general levels of educational 
attainment, it is of especial interest to look at the educational history of a parti- 
cular age group. Table 2 has been prepared from projections of enrolments 
supplied by the Ministry of Education. 

If the 243,000 children who will have had anything from no education at 
all to a full primary course are to be considered, what arc their prospects of 
wage-paid employment? 

The Directorate of Development and Planning estimatedagrowth of total wage 
employment to 460,250 in the fiscal year 1968/69,* of which the monetary sector 
of agriculture would contribute 197,500 and manufacturing 42,050 (almost double 
the 1964/65 figure).^ The longer projection to 1978/79 gives a figure of 728,300 with 
an annual growth rate of 5. 1 per cent in employment and of 7.7 per cent in gross 
domestic product.^ Here it is worth mentioning that even such high gross domestic 
produclgrowth does not necessarily result in high rates of employ ment growth — for 
example, in Mexico a growth of over 7.0 per cent per annum in gross domestic 
product gave only a 2 per cent growth in total employment."* However, even if the 
most optimistic forecast is accepted, it is clear enough that employment will still 
fall very far short of the available labour force, which by 1979 will be well over 
4.5 million. For the present five-year plan (1964*69), Thomas and Seal estimated the 
total of new jobs at 116,000. standard VII/VIll leavers at 231,520 and all new 
entrants to the labour market at 1,150,000.*' If the jobs available are considered 
along with young people reaching the age of 16 in the single year 1969, the com- 
parable figures are. 23,000*^ as a total of new jobs, 40,000*^ for standard Vll leavers 

1. Sune_y of Hi^h-hiel Munpower Requirements and Resuunes Jot the fue'\car Deielopment 
Phm^ J 964-65 to 1968-6% prepared by the Manpower Planning Unit unJer the Jirectjon of 
Robert L. Thomas, the Ford Foundation Manpower Adviser to the Directorate. Dar es 
Salaam, Government Printer, 1965. 

1. It li recalled that employment was falling in the period 1960-64 (from 417,000 to 351,000). 

3. Later figures b> Thomas give growth rates of 7.1 per cent and 14.9 per ccat respectively. 

4. Charles N. Myers, EJiuatton and National Development m Mexao^ Princeton, 1965. 

5. R.L. Thomas and J.B. Seal, paper to East African StaflT College, 1965. 

6. Five per cent per annum wastage (death, retirement, etc.) on 450,000 employed implies 22,500 
va:ancies per year. 

7. The figure will probably rise somewhat. 
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(excluding secondary entrants), and 243,000* for all 16->ear-olds (excluding 
sccondar) entrants). For these 23,000 jobs all the 16->ear-olds would compete, not 
onl> with adult unemployed, but with all the school leavers for the past five years, 
exctpt those few who had already found employment. 

Thus, it is startlingly clear, both from the total labour force and employment 
statistics, and from the school-leaver projections, that the vast majority of the 
young people now in school must be, like their parents, self-employed, and self- 
employed in the rural economy, where 95 per cent of Tanzania's labour force live. 
Even the 40,000 who complete their piimary course each year without entering 
secondary will have a very slim chance of finding paid employment— perhaps one- 
quarter of them may do so every year. 

Naturally, the proportions of the problem varies from Region to Region, Thus, 
in Iringa Region only about 32 per cent of children were entering standard I in 
1964, while of the 1,182 standard VIM leavers (903 boys, 279 girls) in 1965 only 
just over ninety boys and forty five girls could find places in secondary schools. 

In fact, although the number of standard VII/VIH leavers per head of popula- 
tion varies, the proportion of about 10 per cent entry into secondary is kept pretty 
constant. (More than two-thirds of leavers are boys.) Kilimanjaro Region with 
probably 85 per cent of all children entering :>chool, with again more than 80 per 
cent proceeding past standard IV to standard V, is quite exceptional. It provides a 
number of most interesting hints about the possible course of educational and social 
development in other Region^ once their economic potential is fully developed. 

Without labouring these figures any further, it is clear (a) that wage-paid 
employment will continue to be a small proportion of total occupations — not as 
much as one-quarter, even by 1980, (b) that, in consequence, to involve a higher 
proportion of the people In more productive activity means making self-employ- 
ment more productive, (c) that the vast bulk of self-employment will be in agri- 
culture and all the derivative occupations in the rural economy. 



Tahle y. Places available in secondary education 



Region Standard VIM leaven 


Secondary places 


Iringa 


1 182 


135 


Dodoma 


1 472 


147 


Arusha 


3 000 


328* 


Kilimanjaro 


12 290 


1 017 


Morogoro 


(3 400)- 


(400r- 


Sims 

I 01 (his (oul l^henly*seven places jre in secondary icchmcal. 
MX in commercial and tvventy-ciKhi in leacher Irainint 


2. Approximate figures 





I. This docs not allow for deaths during 1 962*69 m the ago group. 
94 - 
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3 The initiation of rural development 

It is essential to stress, and to stress again, that self-cmplo>ment in peasant farming 
can be productive and yield rclativel> high cash incomes, and that much of the 
wealth of Tanzania comes from the self-employed, e.g., the coffee growers of 
Kilimanjaro or the cotton growers of the Lake Region. 

In East Africa as a ^^hole the dominance of primary industries' is readily seen 
from the statistics of gross domestic product in Table 4, 

The object of the Tanzanian plan is both to bring more of agriculture into the 
monetar> econom> and to reduce the relative weight of primar> industries in the 
total domestic product. This means a very large transfer from subsistence to cash- 
crop farming; but it does not necessarily impl> a ver> large movement in agri- 
culture from self-employed farming — perhaps on larger acreages— to wage 
employment. The peasant farmer, on his own land, growing valuable cash-crops, 
with co-operative marketing and some common technical and even managerial 
services, will \^m?ln the main basis of Tanzanian wealth. 

The Tanz iian five-year plan specifically recognizes this, and it is in terms of 
productive self-employment in modernized agriculture that much of the growth of 
wealth in Tanzania is planned. The rough targets fur 1980 are, 400,000 households 
(2 million people) in the non-agricultural sector, 400,000 households (2 million 
people) in the modern agricultural sector, of which half (200,000) will be on newly 
opened land, and 2 million households (10 million people) in traditional but 
improved agriculture.^ Thus agriculture and its associated occupations arc expected 
to provide a livelihood for 12 out of 14 million Tanzanians. 



Table 4. East Africa— Gross domestic product at factor cost, 1964 



Sector 


Monetary 


NoR>moneUry 


Total 




economy 


economy 


(£ million) 


Primary Industries 


200.2 


195.3 


395.5 


Manufacturing and construction 


62.6 




62.6 


Trade and transport 


124.9 




124.9 


Services 


47,3 




47.3 


Rents (including ownership of dwellings) 


24.6 




24.6 


General government 


70.3 




70.3 


Total 


529.9 


195.3 


725.1 



90URCC 

East African Economu and StamtUat Rtview* The L t African Sutistical Department! June 1965 



1. Agriculture, livestock, forestry, fishing and hunting, mining and quarrying. Mmmg and 
quarrying is relatively a minor item. 

2. Tanganyika FUe-year Plan for Economic and Social Development^ I July 1964 — 30 June 1909 % 
Dar es Salaam, Government Printer, 1964. 
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The existing extension services 

It i2> absolutely clear that the prei>ent agricultural extension services and training 
institutions are not strong enough, either in numbers or quality, to achieve at 
reasonable speed the national agricultural revolution which is demanded. 

To state this without more constructive suggestions is unhelpful. The reason the 
services are too small is that the recurrent Income of government is not large enough 
to carry a heavy increase in paid agricultural staff. Economy in recurrent expendi- 
ture—and in capital expenditure which will involve loan service— therefore 
becomes a rigid test which any proposal for expansion must pass. Where increases 
are suggested they must be clearly related to direct increases in revenue. 

According to official figures, the expected outputs from training, inside Tan- 
zania and from students now overseas, should be adequate to fill the vacancies in 
the existing and proposed establishments. Table S below gives the main projections 
on this, showing that expected output from training is able to match requirements 
for the established posts. However, if recurrent finance could be found, the Tan- 
zanian Government would perhaps agree that a considerably higher establishment 
IS needed, and indeed the Thomas manpower estimates use higher requirement 
figures with a somewhat larger shortfall. At present the service can provide (with 
local variations) one extension officer to about 1,500 farming families. There is 
considerable anxiety that, allowing for population growth, this proportion will 
worsen to 1.1,700 or 1.2,000. An exercise to estimate the staff required to improve 
the proportion to 1.1,000 has been carried out administratively, but the resulting 
proposals, when submitted to the Directorate of Development and Planning and 
to the Treasury, had to be sharply reduced for lack of recurrent revenue to imple- 
ment them. 



TABLt 5. AgriLuilural sccmlCs, 1964-69 plan.' Summary ufrnanpuwcr requirements and supply 





Required (unfilled vacancies 
plus extra for pUn) 


Supplied by trainms 
(or promotion) 


Division 


Prolcwiona! 


Technical 


Professional 


Technical 


Extension 


20 


230 


20 


230 


Development 


21 


94 


20 


73 


Water and Irrigation Departments 


30 


100 


30 


100 


Vett.inary 


32 


47 


32 


47 


Research 


46 


20 


31 


20 


Training 


19 


30 


19 


30 


Total 


168 


521 


152 


500 



NOT I 

I . The 4Ulhor is indebted to the f* AC Regional OtTice, Dar es Salaam, tor (he« figures 



t. Fur brevity, 'agriLultural' is used to cover agriLultural, veterinary, fishery, forestry, agro- 
mechanic, survey, farm- planning, rcscarLh -in elTect, ali the services an J skills needed for 
agricultural advance. 
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Even 1:1,000 is far below what is needed in an era of rapid transformation. 
International estimates recommend 1.500 a^a minimumtarget.OntheSuddnGezira 
scheme (which is now long established and successful), the proportion is 1.250. 

Two tendencies are noticeable in Tanzania today. The first is that, on new 
settlement schemes, and on man> others, where major advance is planned or in 
action, one officer is needed, as adviser or manager, to a far smaller number of 
farming families. In some case:> (e.g., the Upper Kitete Pilot Settlement) there has 
been a graduate manager for only iW families. Admittedly, as these schemes 
expand, and as growers become more t.^Derienced, a single manager will cover 
more farmers. But experience sh^.vs that keen, modernizing farmers make more 
demand on advisory services, not less. Schemes and experiments which are rightly 
proliferating throughout the country are also building up a staff requirement far 
beyond current and proposed establishments. A ratio of 1.500, at least in the fast 
developing areas, will become essential for full success. 

The second tendency is to require more specialized staft'. The normal training of 
extension staff would deal with the normal run of subsistence agriculture and cash 
crops traditional in an area. But crops new to an area are being introduced through- 
out Tanzania, and the type of activity is being changed by the introduction of 
mechanization, by new processing, and by specialization. Not only tractor main- 
tenance but the management of a tractor fleet, day -old chick production, bulkseed 
production, further "local processing of coffee, sisal, animal products, a great 
increase in irrigated farming all this change begins to require a large number of 
minor specialists. To give only two example^— the urgent requirements of one 
regional agricultural officer for an additional eight-member staff included a special- 
ist in bulking seed, an over-all manager for a fleet of eight tractors, an irrigation 
agronomist for an extensive irrigated zone, a forest nurseryman, a manager for a 
day-old chick production unit, and a manager for a cotton/ cattle settlement scheme. 
Again, in another Region (Arusha) there is a considerable growth of African farm- 
ing groups on large, unfragmenled mixed farms. Technical and management 
advice to these groups, some of whom are inexperienced in this scale of farming and 
short of working credit, is badly needed and quite beyond the strength of the normal 
extension service to provide. Similar examples could be quoted in each Region 
visited. The Tanzanian Government is well aware of these neeus, some of which 
may be met by technical assistance or by bilateral aid. But in the longer run these 
jobs should be filled by trained Africans, and it is shortage of recurrent income 
which keeps down the increase of training with its consequent salary bills. 

Economy in recurrent expenditure 

There are a number of ways in which economy can be achieved in government 
recurrent expenditure on these services: 
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1. B> making high-value crops carry directly the cost of extension services. There 
arc many examples- 'outgrowers' schemes for tea (Kenya Tea Development 
Authority), tobacco f£ast African Tobacco Co.), cotton (Sudan Gezira Board), 
and many co-oper*Uive schemes which carry the cost of extension in the dif- 
ference between th . price paid to the grower and the selling price. There is, of 
course, an element of cost in the form of working capital here when new schemes 
are started. The adv'scrs have to be employed before the new scheme is pro- 
ductive. But successful schemes will absorb these salary costs quite quickly. 

The cautionary note to this method is that administrative cost must be kepi 
to an absolute minimum. There is acute danger that, both with boards and co- 
operatives, the overheads of administration and (particularly ) marketing become 
excessive. This not only loads the economy with anneeded clerks and officials— 
worse still, low prices discourage the grower from expansion and higher produc- 
tivity. A very clear distinction needs to be made between essential advisory and 
technical services and marketing administration. 

2. By bringing the farmers to the extension service, rather than vice versa i^the 
doctor's surgery principle). Farmers' training centres (tweuty in the ^ive-year 
plan) may achieve this efficiently. It may be worth considering also the Malawi 
experiment of having more, but smaller and cheaper, centres (£ 3,0(X) as against 
the plan's £20,CKX) capital cost), within bicycling distance of farmers in densely 
populated areas, staffed by a slight increase of the regular extension service. 
The economy will only be achieved if the throughput of the training centre iS 
high. 

3 By concentrating the extension personnel on areas of high potential and high 
local energy. The return in increased production per extension worker may be 
extremely low in areas where either soil or climate conditions are intrinsically 
bad or the local people are still resolutely conservative. Lven in the short tour 
undertaken by the author there were several instances of cash-crops grown but 
never picked (cotton and tobacco) because the growers had gone off to sell their 
maize crop in another district, or on a traditional honey-gathering expedition. 

The principle of concentration has a wider importance. It not only means that 
complementary branches of the extension service cun give each other mutual 
support, and that there is far more chance of paying for the service through 
increased yields, thus increasing cesses and government revenue, it will tend to 
create broad zones of higher economic activity, to which population is attracted, 
in which indirect employment is generated, and in which it will become far 
more economic to provide roads and social services. This is the principle of 
Mllagization' on a larger scale. The poorer or rnore conservative areas will 
later seek to copy their success and be mure willing to accept advice. 

Where the extension services are below the threshold of effectiveness, for 
whatever reasons, the skill and salaries (recurrent expenditures) are being 
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largely wasted. In Tanzania, with its huge land area and scattered resources, 
concentration In broad strategic zones is of particular importance. A limited 
degree of concentration has already been accepted as policy. 

4. At the right stage and in the right circumstances it may be worth while lo 
increase the Mnfantry' of the extension services by a renewed use of field assist- 
ants. This stage may be in eighteen months when the supply of proper super- 
vision (certificate and diploma officers) should be sharply increasing and this 
implies an early resumption of this level of training. The circumstances arc 
probably where a large number of new schemes arc showing signs of success. 
(There are sixty-three nationally approved projects in Morogoro Region alone, 
with only eight agricultural staff of diploma level or above.) The type of training 
required may be for carrying out a mass of simple but essential task.*) (dipping 
supervision, for example) upon which staff with higher training would be wasted. 
This is a low-cost way of adding to the service. 

5. Even less costly is the use of *modcr farmers to encourage and advise others. 
Their advice is the more acceptable from the visible evidence of their success. 

6 It may be possible to use more of the existing expenditure on youth service, 
national service and community development for direct assistance in agricul- 
tural advance. 

7. It may be possible to divert funds from certain other services within the agri- 
cultural programme to strengthen extension work. (See Section 4.) 

8. It may be possible to obtain additional technical assistance in the form of 
expert personnel. Although not inconsiderable, local cost^> are involved such as 
for housing and transport. These arc certainly lower than the cost5 of additional 
training and full salary payments. 

Training 

Where the extension staff is carried by the crop, the problem of recurrent 
finance may be solved, but the staff has still to be found and trained. Nor will 
diversion or reallocation of financial resources to agriculture of itself cieate 
trained personnel. It is therefore submitted that the evidence already exists that 
the five-year plan in agriculture will require a very early expansion of training, and 
that this may be needed (a) at field-oincer (diploma) level, (b) by resumption of 
training for field-assistant level (assuming that the target outputs of Tengeru and 
Ukuriguru agricultural training centre.^ at assistant field-officer (certificate) level 
are met. In particular, planning of field officer output will need the greatest care. 
The output from Morogoro College may be much smaller than is anticipated, if 
a proportion of students go on to a degree course, as some are sure to wish to do. 
If there is any danger that Morogoro itself will become a university faculty of 
agriculture, it would be necessary to start at oncetodcvelopanalternative sourccof 
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field officcfb, whether by upgrading the bcbt of the new certificate ofliLcrb (who 
also now enter training at form 4)/ by instituting a new set of courses, possibly 
designed to produce more specialized officers, or by increasing the number of 
students sent overseas. 

Of the foregoing suggestions for economy, some are designed to transfer the 
cost of extension from the government to the farmers, others are designed to make 
more efficient use of existing personnel or finance from other services, and the last 
invokes overseas aid. 

While all these should help to achieve far better results without heavy increase 
in already planned government expenditure, the total result is still unlikely to be 
commensurate with the need. To achieve a major agrarian advance quickly will 
almost certainly imply a considerable and painful transfer of resources from other 
branches of government expenditure. 'Priority* for the agricultural programme, in 
hard fact, does imply sacrifices elsewhere, later to be redeemed by rising national 
income. 



4 Economy in methods 



The emphasis on economy in the preceding section naturally suggests 6ome exami- 
nation of the methods chosen to initiate agricultural change with special reference 
to economy in capital and recurrent expenditures on the necessary educative 
services. The detail of Tanzania*s impresMve agricultural programme is, of course, 
a matter for specialists. But there is one area where a major and vitally important 
planning choice remain^ open, and this is in relation to the large programme of 
village settlement. The government widely decided to launch this scheme by a 
number of pilot projects, designed to test its costs and its problems. These schemes, 
have now begun to yield the experimental results which a pilot operation is designed 
to give, and upon these results will depend important decisions on future capital 
and recurrent expenditures. 

Some seven pilot settlement schemes, and a further nineteen or twenty schemes 
cither assisted by the Village Settlement Agency or taken over from the Ttinganyika 
Agricultural Corporation or under other auspices, already exist. In addition, there 
isa fa^t growingnumber of group farming schemes, mainly advised by the extension 
staff (Ministry of Agriculture), a^ well as voluntary scheme^ of many different 
kinds. There is already some evidence that many of the crucial objectives for 



1. The term futm u^eJ m Tanzania lo de^igitdic ihc gruilcs in cilucahun al ihc second level. 
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Table 6. Settler debt (repayable) for a sample settlement 



Costs 


In £ 


Costs 


In £ 


House (£ 120 for steel frame plus £85 




Machinery 


60 


for completion costs) 


205 


Recurrent costs (2 years at £35) 


70 


Land clearing 


145 


Bam construction 


25 


Public building costs 


36 


Roads scheme costs 


*20 


Water charges 


14 


Subsistence costs 


36 



NOTE 

Total: £61 1, estimated to rise to £700 by 1966 



which the pilot settlement programme was set up can be achieved with considerably 
less capital and recurrent expenditures. The £13 million programme of settlement 
implies an investment of about £800;£900 per farming family, and of this, £600/ 
£700 is treated as a debt incurred by the farmer and repayable over twenty-five 
years. Much of this expenditure is related to initial mechanized clearing ^d culti- 
vation, to housing of farmers and to social services. Table 6 shows an approximate 
sample breakdown of costs for one such scheme. 

In contrast, on some group farming schemes, the settlers build their own houses 
and do much of the work of land clearance and initial cultivation. For example, on 
the Nduli (Iringa) Group Farming Scheme (tobacco, maize and (later) cattle), the 
farmers themselves, with the aid of credit loans, made the bricks and built both 
their houses and the tobacco-barns (one to each group of four or five farmers). 
After a difficult start (a loss was made in the first year), the groups achieved in 1965 
an average of 890 lbs. of tobacco per acre, a net income after repayment of credit 
of £125 per individual member, the credit being repaid yearly from the crop. They 
were trained in the new skills by courses in the local farmers* training centre, are 
helped by a single assistant field officer (with advice from the regional agricultural 
officer) and have no long term debt to repay. Although the scheme may go wrong 
(it is expanding faster than the regional agricultural officer would wish, with now 
over 600 farmers), this combination of self-help by experienced individual farmers, 
organized co-opcralively and advised by only the regular extension service, shows 
what can be achieved, at extremely low costs, in favourable circumstances. In 
contrast, the recruitment of urban unemployed, or wholly inexperienced young men, 
onto schemes where government and tractors are expected to do most of the work, 
and where a debt of £600 or more is incurred initially for housing etc., may well 
prove highly expensive and even agriculturally unsuccessful. 

If in fact there is a reappraisal of the government pilot schemes which involves a 
lower investment, funds so released could well be invested in strengthening the 
extension service. There is certainly much evidence that the return on employing 
one efficient extension officer to develop new crops with existing farmers can be 
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mdn> limcb higher than that from the bamc investment on more eldboralc trans- 
formation or resettlement schemes.* 

The co-operatives have certainly a vital part to play in this agrarian revolution. 
The intake of secretaries to primary co-operative societies is now reaching the 
standard VIl/Vlll level of education (as against an earlier average of standard V), 
and the co-operative college is obtaining highly encouraging results in the training 
of this young material. The new Co-operative Education Centre has also great 
possibilities in improving co-operative management in both societies and unions 
and in forgeing closer links with the extension ser\ice. Good management skills in 
the co-operative staff, especially when applied to new settlement schemes, could 
go far to cut down the need for special extension staff, for small numbers of farming 
families. A good career structure for co-operative staff, allowing movement 
between the producing and processing units (the Victoria League Co-operative is 
developing a vertical structure from raw cotton to textile mill), and even between 
government and union staff, could do much both to attract and to hold promising 
young entrants and to relieve the agricultural extension services of much purely 
managerial and marketing work. 

Finally, the advantages of semi-industrial investment in cash-crop production, 
whether by private companies or public corporations, when associated with 
'outgrower' schemes, should perhaps be emphasized again. Such schemes can 
easily attract overseas capital, whether by loan or commercial investment, they 
introduce managerial and industrial skills which can be passed on, they offer a 
good living to small holders on their own land, they van carry the extension costs, 
and they are large enough to make mechanization economic. This is a formidable 
list of advantages. 



Participation and self-help 

The preceding paragraphs have dealt mainly with educative services involving 
trained personnel and central financing. But the Presiden* ...id the Government of 
Tanzania have constantly emphasized the need for self-help and the role of village 
development committees. In this stage of Tanzania's growth and budgetary re- 
sources, an immense share of rural development must be earned by the chief benefi- 
ciaries the farmers themselves. Nothing could be more mistaken than to under- 
estimate the real skills which exist within the farming community, and indeed 

I. Conucntr a Uufi un ^uhcntcb whiuh rcqutic uupilal anU akitlcd manpower in large quantitiC2> for 
large bualc vlcvclupmcni ^uheme^ ihc mubl expensive ruuil lu vlcvelupmcni. Il usually means 
that . . . guvcrnment is unable to Jevute resourucs lo . . . breaking bollleneuka tonitraining 
marginal improvements in the ^mall farming systems. These improvemcnis arc c)mdll but 
generally applicable on a large scale and result m a much greater pulcniial over-dH impact 
->n the agricultural sector.* A.M.M. McFarquhar, 'Problem^ of Agrarian Development', 
Ministry oj Overseas Development Conference^ Cambridge, 1964. 
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among members who arc virtuall> illiterate. The achievement of some mature 
farmers in group farming and other SLhemcs, in growing new crops by new methods 
with a minimum of instruction, are deeply impressive. The successful farmer himself 
is the best advertisement for new methods and he can to some extent be used as a 
trainer and initiator. Especially where new land is being opened up, the mature 
farmer, content with a good traditional house If he can see his income expanding, 
well adjusted to farming life, is a tremendous asset. There have been some sugges- 
tions of inducing such men, whose ability is proven, to act as pace-makers in new 
schemes, and there is a possibility that they could be so induced if a larger acreage 
or land of higher potential can be offered to them. It is doubtful if modern housing 
and social services can be afforded as an inducement in the first instance. When the 
profits from better crops begin to come in, the individual will be able to improve his 
house and the government will have more to spend on social services. 



Central planning and dynamics 

To get both co-ordination and drive behind the huge programme of rural change 
has presented an exceptionally difficult problem, since several ministries (agricul* 
ture, lands and settlement, education, health, community development, transport, 
commerce and co operatives) arc all deeply involved. The new decision to incor- 
porate the Village Settlement Agency in the Ministry of Lands and Settlement may 
give it a more powerful dynamic. It is clearly vital not merely that there should be 
machinery for central co-ordination— as there is - but also that there should be 
clear and thrustful chains of command to execute co-ordinated decisions. More- 
over, technical decision by the Ministry of Agriculture must play a key role. For 
social planning, education, health services or co-operatives cannot make up for 
one absolutely basic necessity -that lan4 chosen for development and the crops 
chosen for it should in fact be capable of yielding a high return. If this decision is 
at fault, or if technical advice on execution is lacking, all the other departments 
will be frustrated, and capital will be wasted. Worse still, because the economic 
return will be iacking, there will be no break-through in increasing recurrent 
revenue and no increase in employment opportunity. This is a matter of priorities 
in the planning decision, it is included here because it is so closely related to one 
main theme of this monograph that economic success musi precede and lay the 
foundation for social services. 



Other conditions for agrarian improvement 

In conclusion, it is perhaps necessary to say that improvement of agricultural 
educative services and the methods suggested In this and the preceding section are 
not, of course, sufficient In themselves to achieve an agrarian revolution. Credit, 
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capital investment, basic and applied research and many other factors arc involved. 
For most of these, within the limits of finance, plans are already made. At an even 
more basic level, present systems of land tenure and of social custom in some areas 
may be major obstacles to progres:>. The point which I am stressing is that, at the 
final time of action, when capital and credit and technical knowledge are all 
available, there is still the need for a much greater provision of the human educa- 
tive service -the men and women who can help, encourage, persuade and teach the 
farmer and the farming community to adopt new ways. 



5 Indirect effects on employment 



The benefits of agricultural development have been considered mamly m relation 
to the farmer, his crop and his income. But there are both national and local bene- 
fits far outside this. The national economic benefit is outside the mam scope of this 
study It is enough to mention that in many classical cases the capital for major 
industrial development (with its increased urban employment) has been drawn 
initially from the agrarian revolution (Japan/ or the use of cocoa surpluses in 
Ghana). Professor W. Arthur Lewis has said. The failure of peasant agriculture to 
increase its productivity has probably been the chief reason holding down the 
expansion of the industrial sector in most under-developed countries in the world'.^ 
Another form of industrialization (and one well suited to the use of 'intermediate 
technology'^ and labour-intensive methods) is the growth of rural industries and 
crafts, processing of agricultural produce (such as food, fibres, hides and skins, 
fish and timber) Another and often neglected benefit is the increased employment 
in local commercial and craft services which the additional income in farming 
families can stimulate. The proportion of farmers to other occupations in rural 
tropical Africa is far too high. This is reflected in the pressure on land (as almost the 



1 Mn Japan, in 1880. 80 per cent of the working population was engaged m agriculture... 
Between 1878 and 1915 »hc index for labour productivity m Japanese agriculture rose from 
100 to 236 . In Japan no foreign loans were available in the early stages of growth, when 
all capital imports had to be financed by export earnings from agriculture'. K. Okwawa 
The Growth-rate of the Japanese Economy, Tokyo, 1957, and Okwawa and Rosovsky, The 
Role of Agriculture in Modern Japanese Development and Cultural Change, Chicago, 1962 
(Quoted by A.M.M. McFarquhar, op. cit.) 

2 Professor W A. Lewis, ^Unlimited Ubour-Further Notes', The Manchester School, January 
19S8: also w A Lewis, Industrialisation in the Gold Coast, AccTSi, Government Printer; Johnston 
and Mellor, Stanford University, November 1960 (Food Research Institute Studies); W.W. 
Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth, Cambridge University Press, 1960. 

^ Sec particularly E F Schumacher, Industrialisation through Intermediate Technology fci<;t 
African Staff College, 1965. * 
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only source of livelihood) and in turn tends to reduce farm incomes (uneconomic 
holdings; inability to mechanize, etc.)* But when the Tarmer earns a high cash 
income which is spent locally, opportunities for employment begin to multiply. 
He wants a better house— and needs a joiner, perhaps a plumber, and perhaps one 
day an electrician. He has a tractor— and tractors need maintenance. He is pur- 
chasing furniture; clothes for all his family (necessitating tailors or a garment 
industry even); a radio set, farm equipment, fertilizer, sacks, a pump, Butagas, 
fencing or wire, ox-harness, etc. His children go to school and their needs increase. 
The family's diet will improve, and this provides a market for other farmers' 
products. All this expenditure should result in employment in crafts, distribution, 
transport, construction and in a host of other obvious ways. 

As one example, in the prosperous coffee-growing areas of Mt. Kilimanjaro, 
there has grown up a group of African *fundis\ mainly carpenters but also handy- 
men in other skills. They lea^n by an unofficial apprenticeship with an older man 
(and may pay a little for this); they first earn a fe\y shillings, later rather more; 
finally they set up on their own— they can make and put up the doors for an 
improved house, build a barn (by copying a professionally built model they can 
build cofTcc-pulpcries), perhaps repair a car engine. 

Really widespread growth of commerce in high-income agricultural areas would 
also quickly outstrip the limited number of Asian traders and provide an increasing 
opening for educated and energetic Africans. Whether this is handled wholly 
through co-operatives, employing wage-labour, or whether there will be room for 
African private enterprise is a political decision, in either case employment results, 
and there is a need for intelligent and literate personnel. Some of this personnel 
may well come from prosperous, high-density areas (such as Kilimanjaro) where 
there is a land shortage. 

Processing of farm produce is already emphasized in the plan. At this stage it 
may often be best if these processing units (and *cottage* crafts) are small and local, 
both to avoid heavy transport costs and to disperse employment.* At some stage 
it might be useful to introduce the Small Industry Service Unit' which (with the 
advice and aid of the International Labour Organisation) has proved extremely 
successful in India and Thailand.^ These units provide simple technical and mana- 
gerial advice to very small industries, and are very easily combined Nvith simple 
training programmes. The extensive experience of India in this field and the volume 
of simple technical literature available there could certainly be of interest in Tan- 
zania. 

There is one danger to the growth of multifarious enterprise and employment 

1. Quite excellent canned orange juicc is produced by a small firm in Morogoro, apparently 
almost wholly for local consumption. 

2. And possibly elsewhere. 
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associated with growing prospcn y in rural areas— the danger of over-regulation. 
The colonial administration in particular was much given to elaborate systems of 
traders' licensing, minimum shop standards, and a host of petty regulations through 
which even the enterprising African found it almost impossible to break his way. 
While the large blocks of export crops, etc. must flow through highly organized 
channels, the small change of economic activity— which can give a surprising 
amount of employment, as West Africa shows—needs a high degree of freedom if 
it is to circulate and multiply. 

Simple standards, low costs 

It may be appropriate at this stage to emphasize in more general terms the argu- 
ment for retaining simple standards, simple equipment, simple practical training, 
modest wage levels, modest t>pcs of capital mvestment in the general structure of 
an agrarian economy at its present stage in Tanzania. This is not an argument 
against certain strategic investments of the most modern and expensive type such 
as the major dam and the electric power station. These may well provide the 
most economic use of capital for certain major purposes. There may even be a 
case for the combine-harvester for use one month out of twelve, in .special circum- 
stances. But ^here arc in all developing countries, from Nigeria to Malaya, expen- 
sive institutions turning out highly trained young men who cannot find employment 
in an economy with extremely little modern industry and a rural economy which 
will either employ cheap labour or no labour at all. There are also many occasions 
where schemes which would greatly benefit a local community arc rightly turned 
down by a government department, because they are too costly. Often, however, 
they are too costly because of an insistence on building in permanent materials, 
to costly standards, by departments or contractors with high overheads, paying 
trade union wages;' and in Tanzania, even liable under new regulations to make 
severance payments if employees are dismissed. In such cases the community gels 
no building, the standard VI 11 lad gels no job. Foreign donors, anxious to show 
their generosity, are apt to set standards in building and equipment which are 
totally out of scale with the economy, and which, incidentally, make for dissatis- 
faction with the standards it should rightly use. In a swiftly changing society 
many economists have stressed the need for temporary buildings, simple tools and 
equipment, labour-intensive methods, wages which a successful farnier can afTord. 
Change cumcs so fast that the buildings will need adaptation, crops and methods 



1 For a discussion of the tendency for African urban wage levels to outrun productivity, to 
widen the gap between the urban and rural sector, and to reduce employment, sec H.A. Turner, 
Wage Trends, Wage Policies and Cambridge Bargaining— the Problem for Under^developed 
Countries, Cambridge University Press, 1965. 
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change and require changed tools. Above all, there are idle hands needing work, 
which can be given to them if the standard of costs and wages is in tune with the 
level of national income. More research, and application of research, on low-cost 
semi-permanent building is badly needed, and the same is true in other forms of 
intermediate technology. 



6 The school leavers — short-term alternatives 



Table 2 in Section 2 shows that 97 per cent of Tanzania's children do not enter 
secondary education. It is for this reason that the earlier sections of this monograph 
have been concerned with general and medium-term measures to develop econo- 
mic activity; clearly 'special* measures are not appropriate if they have to be applied 
to virtually the whole economy! If, however, we neglect for a moment the 47 per 
cent who never enter school, there remain about 32 per cent who are getting four 
years and about 18 per cent who are getting the full seven/eight years of the pri- 
mary course. There is some justification for seeking at least some additional means 
to help this group, and more particularly the 18 per cent who complete primary, on 
the principle of not wasting a very large investment which is already being made. 
The final answer is in increasing full-time employment or productive self employ- 
ment, through success in the agricultural development programme. The short-term 
measures are primarily designed to maintain alertness and improve skill in prepa- 
ration for this. 

What in fact happens to these 16-year-olds who fail to get a place in secondary 
school or in any other form of training? Far too little is known with accuracy. 
After a month of inquiries made in five different Regions in Tanzania, the impres- 
sion gained was as follows: Urban children will stay in town and try to get work; 
their iiim may certainly be a white-collar job, or entry into a regular form of 
training. But since only a very small proportion will succeed, the rest will probably 
be prepared to take casual manual work— on a building site, in a sisal plantation, 
at a petrol pump, behind the bar in a hotel or cafe. This, at least at first, is a stop- 
gap measure, until the hoped for job — perhaps as a messenger in a government 
office — comes along. 

For the boys with rural homes, the main pattern is the same, but more difficult. 
They will, if they can, first stay with a relative in town and hunt for work. For those 
who went to a boarding upper primary school, the tie with home has already been 
weakened. If their first try fails, they may get a bus fare from a relative and try the 
next town, or a big plantation which may need casual labour. They can earn a few 
shillings by any possible means which comes to hand. After this trial period, if 
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they arc getting desperate they may return to their home village for a while. If they 
earn a little money—working for a neighbouring farmer or in other ways— they 
may well set off on their travels again, once more take casual employment, and 
again return home. There is no accurate evidence for this pattern— a study of it is 
badly needed— but it is intrinsically probable and borne out by the evidence of 
teen-agers seen in this type of casual work. Community development staff appeared 
to find comparatively few standard VII/VIII leavers in the villages; but without 
specific inquiry they may be hard to distinguish from the standard IV leavers of 
four years eirlier. 

While some of the most persistent and enterprising will eventually find a job, 
and even a training, it is clear enough that all these months, or even years, are 
virtually wasted. Those who return to unimproved agriculture will have little 
chance to change it, and eventually, when they inherit land, are likely to have 
assimilated only the old traditional methods. There is scarcely need to emphasize 
the appalling waste of lively, trainable young men which this process involves, the 
loss to the economy, or the political dangers involved. 

It is ironic that, because education is more widespread and secondary places 
have increased, the standard VII/VIII leaver today has even fewer opportunities to 
become trained. Grade C teacher training and field assistant (agriculture) training 
are both being discontinued, and all round the list of training opportunities the 
entry levels have been rising first to form 2 and then to form 4 in most cases today. 
Each year the threshold of the *modern\ educated, salaried world seems to be 
rising higher beyond reach ofthe standard VII/VIII leaver. Yet he is not just the 
average Tanzanian boy; that is, the boy with standard IV or less: he is still well 
above average, and more has been invested in him, both by his parents and by the 
State. 

There was wide agreement among officials and others in Tanzania that the 
standard VII/VIII leavers were, at least on leaving school, extremely unwilling to 
return to work on the farm. If returning to the farm implies returning to an unre- 
formed subsistence system in a traditional pattern, sustained and virtually enforced 
by the elders, they cannot be much blamed. Indeed, one very experienced observer 
believed that only by settling young people away from the pressure of such elders 
could they be given a fair chance to try modem methods. Many more questions 
such as the following need to be asked on this first subject: 

1. Are the school leavers unwilling to return to modernized farming, where the 
family income is relatively high? 

2. Are they unwilling to enter a new, modernized settlement? 

3. Is it the type of farming, or the quality of social life and discipline in the village 
which is more important in forming their attitudes? 

4. Is it felt that they lose face by returning to the village? If so, by whom— the 
school leavers, their parents, village opinion generally? 
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5. Is there any difTcrcncc between those who left the village to attend a standard 
V-Vin boarding school and those who attend a local 'extended primary'? 

6. Would they be more interested in looking after livestock than in cultivating 
land? 

7. Is an individual cash earning of great importance? If so, is any cash payment 
made to young family workers on cash-crop farms? 

A second, almost universal opinion is that the type and s>llabus of primary 
education (and sometimes the attitude of teachers) influence pupils against 
farming as a career, or at least do nothing to prepare for it. The answers to these 
questions could only be found through social research; some answers might well 
differ in different tribal and cultural areas. Until these areas are better known it is 
essential to be cautious in attributing blame, or initiating action. In particular, the 
effects of revising the primary course (even if this is desirable in itself) might be 
disappointing, especially if the real difficulty lies in the social system of the village 
rather than in any influence of the school. This is not an argument against revision 
of the syllabus, which is certainly much needed. It is simply a caution that the 
ambient social attitudes have to chani^e too. 

What should be the destination of the standard VII/VHI leaver in the rural 
economy? In general terms he should be an eager participant in a modernizing 
farm economy, or an employee in the relatively simple crafts and commercial life 
surrounding this richer farming life— and, indeed, an employee with prospects, Can 
he be helped to achieve this? A number of current suggestions may be considered: 

Direci settlement. Opinion is against any attempt to settle 16-year-olds straight 
from school on their own holdings. It is not only that the boy is too young in 
physique and experience; he ha^ not yet discovered by bitter experience that white- 
collar work is not available. 

Apprentice settlement. There is one special case where settlement, at least soon after 
leaving school, may work well, and this is where a boy can be settled as an appren- 
tice-member of an improved farming group. At Nduli (see Section 4), where the 
tobacco farmers are in groups of four or five, it has been suggested that one such 
young man could join each group, with a smaller acreage to look after, learning the 
methods and skills from his experienced partners, 

Prc-settlement training. The YMCA scheme at Marangu provides an example of 
another possibility. The aim is to take sixty young men, about two years after 
leaving school, and give them a one-year training in modern farming on plots, in 
varied soil and climatic conditions, after which they would be available to the 
settlement agency as tested young pioneering farmers for new schemes, A some- 
what similar scheme (not visited) is running at Mahiwa, in the Mtwara Region, 
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If these schemes succeed, and provided ihat the basic principles of selection and 
training are observed, such schemes could be widely extended either through the 
extension service (on training farms as initial sub-pilot schemes on larger areas 
about to be developed) or by the youth or national service organization, which 
could run a series of such training farms in varied ecological conditions to supply 
competent young settlers. Some youth service direct settlements already exist, 
e.g., outside Dodoma (growing wine) and Arusha (proposed for mixed farming). 
Experience of direct settlement of similar young men (standard VII/VIII plus two 
years or more in the hard world before settlement) in Uganda— settlement run by 
Stephen Kerr in Ankole— appeared highly successful; but these young men had built 
their houses, had six acres of good land (one acre of tea) and were intending to 
marry and stay; thus the investment was one graduate to 120 settlers, not one 
graduate to a constant yearly supply of sixty eligible settlers as at M ngu. The 
factors which would need careful watching are (a) the supply of re y suitable 
land; (b) the willingness of trainees to start again elsewhere after a year's work on 
the training farm; (c) the quality of the supervision — not merely technical know- 
ledge but sympathy and firmness in dealing with young people. 

National service. One possible use of youth ornationalservicchas just been mention- 
ed—the farming training unit. But there couldx:ertainly be an argument for a far 
larger national youth service, through which a good proportion of older teen-agers 
should pass. There is no doubt that, well organized and well officered, such a corps 
would be valuable to youth and valuable to the national economy. There is a stage* 
-and in Tanzania it is now— when a highly mobile *task force' can perform all 
sorts of invaluable pioneering services in a developing economy such as clearing 
land, building small irrigation schemes and bridges, tree-planting and simple 
construction. What is at issue is the recurrent cost of running such a force on a 
big scale. (At one stage Zambia found the youth service was costing more than the 
provision of secondary schooling for its members.) It was impossible to make a 
detailed study of costs, but no doubt this has been carefully considered (and the 
costings of the Kenya Youth Service compared).^ It is certainly one choice of 
activity and training which cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Craft training or simple apprenticeship. The need for this has been mentioned. It is 
a sign of over-concentration on *high-lever manpower, with its standards of full 
trade school, trade-tested, city and guilds artisans and technicians, that so little 



I In fact, the stage when new inlrastructurc is being laid downi The 'navvies' m ihe United 
Kingdom— mobile labour groups— and similar groups m the United States of America, 
played a most important part in the early stages of the industrial revolution, while Yugoslavia 
made great use of students and young people in the early period of nation-building. 

2. U 150 10 maintain one serviceman in the field per annum. 
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has been done lately to p ovide the simplest additional training for rural handy- 
men—often standard VII/VIII boys— who can both earn a living and perform a 
most useful service at prices which the farmer will pay. At this moment, when the 
local self-trained Tundis' are appearing, the last formal trade school (Moshi) is 
about to finish its last trade courses (plus a relic course from Ifunda), after which 
both Ifunda and Moshi will be secondary technical schools and there will be no 
trade school irx Tanzania.' The reason is mainly that the number of modern 
industrial employers who will pay full rates for a fully trained artisan is still too 
small. Yet, in a 90 per cent rural society starting an agrarian revolution there will be 
thousands of jobs for rural handymen— vehicle maintenance, pump repairs, 
blacksmithing, leather and rope work for farms, fencing and, above all, house build- 
ing. Ironically, the effort to produce rural handymen was tried several times in 
colonial times—in development cen-res in Zambia and in Uganda; it failed partly 
because it anticipated the real growth of rural incomes w hich is only now beginning 
to gather headway, partly because certificates and qualifications and trade tests 
crept in. It could perhaps succeed now. , 

The simplest and cheapest form would be the establishment of workshop- 
class-rooms in large villages or semi-urban centres, running extremely simple short 
courses (perhaps eight weeks) to improve simple carpentry, masonry, and me- 
chanical skills for young potential Tundis'. Teaching could rest on one all-round 
instructor plus part-time instruction from local trained men. (The pupils would 
have to find lodging nearby.) Such centres would be established only in areas where 
purchasing power was already rising owing to successful agricultural development, 
so that demand for such services could be confidently assumed. A few pilot schemes 
of this nature might be worth while as a start.^ Such centres might also be associa- 
ted with the simple forms of apprenticeship like those developed in Kilimanjaro 
Region. Community development staff or the 'kumi-kumi' organization^ could 
possibly help in placing apprentices, especially where they had taken the local 
craft induction course. In West Africa apprenticeship of this type is playing a con- 
siderable part in launching young men into a trade.* In Guatemalasuccessfulexper- 
iments have been made with even more limited help by using a mobile instruction 
team with a vehicle carrying tools, this stays only a few days in a village and helps 
local craftsmen and the farmers themselves. 



1. Moshi will take in-service trainees alongside its second-ir> lechnital work. (This decision is 
subsequent to the programme laid out in the five-year plan.) 

2. Tanganyika Fit e- Year Plan for Economic ami Saual Development ...op. u\.. Vol II, p. 109, 
states that *a number of (voluntary) agencies will be encouraged to provide properly 
equipped craft training centres*. 

3. The TANU system of establishing one contact/leader per ten households. 

4. Archibald Callaway, 'Adult Education and Problems of Youth Unemployment' in. Carl G. 
Widstrand (edj. Development and Adult Education in Africa^ Uppsala, Scandinavian Institute 
of Afriean Studies, 1965, pp. 39-56. 
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Simple commercial classes. This is a parallel suggestion, but the organization could 
be both cheaper and simpler, since relatively little equipment is nrcded and a 
single instructor could cover the range of skills. It could also be done part-time in 
the form of day or evening classes by an itinerant instructor covering five centres in 
a small radius, in densely populated areas. Something very much shorter than the 
grade C teachers' course (perhaps six months) might be enough to train instructors 
for this type of work. It may be asked if it would be possible that some of the 
grade C teacher training colleges due for closure might be suitable for training 
these local vocational instructors. 

Social organizaiion—young farmers' clubs, etc. Failing opportunities for immediate 
employment or training, youth club activity with an occupational content can be 
extremely valuable. The young farmers' club which has its own plot visits success- 
ful farmers, learns calf-rearing, bee-keeping etc. and has an occasional visit from 
a knowledgeable lecturer, can be a highly successful organization. It may be that 
either the Tanganyika African National Union (TANU) Youth League or volun- 
tary organizations could do more in this line. 

Re-opening of post-standard VUjVU training. Technical and financial considera- 
tions make it impossible to re-open discontinued forms of training at this level at 
present; but if the rural agrarian revolution begins to move faster, the sheer 
volume of work at a simple level may justify the training of assistants to the more 
expensive officers with post-School Certificate training who now increasingly man 
the educative services. Manpower utilization studies within the Tanzanian Govern- 
ment departments, including the Ministry of Agriculture, have suggested that more 
of the simple work could be done by less highly trained staff. 

The standard IV leaver 

At the end of standard IV about 32 per cent of each age group leaves school finally; 
and these are children of II or 12. Some national effort and finance have been 
invested in them, and quite soon they will enter ihe ranks of those seeking work. 
It may be wondered if they will have lost the literacy they gained at school. Unfor- 
tunately, if they do not read or write any more after the day they leave school, 
they certainly will. Since further schooling is, by definition, impossible for lack of 
funds, it is only through social organization that some effort can be made to keep 
them mentally alert and literate. 

The old tribal culture assigned a definite place in society to each main age level, 
and a definite system of social education leading up to the passage from childhood 
to young adult status. As this cultural pattern weakens, a substitute is needed which 
prepares a child belter for the modern element in a decreasingly tribal/traditional 
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world. The scout or guide movement comes to mind for this age group— a move- 
ment which teaches its members simple skills for which a badge is given. At 
present inTanzania this movement appears to be based almost wholly onthcschool , 
but it is outside school that it is most needed, by children Who have lost the com- 
panionship and stimulus of the school, it is worth asking whether a very junior 
wing of the youth movement, or of w omens' organizations, or of the scout move- 
nient might not do much to keep these children literate and learning. Some of the 
simple texts which the East African Literature Bureau turns out would be extreme- 
ly useful for this purpose. Voluntary social work and youth leadership are badly 
needed to supplement an educational system which, however regretfully, has to 
reject so many children at the very moment when they are ready to learn so much. 

In Tanzania many of the churches and affiliated organizations have a notable 
record in social-educational work, and they have in some ca^eb increasing sources 
of support from overs^s. With direct support from the government, additional 
funds and staff might bTmobilized from abroad to keep this very large number of 
older children in contact with an educative influence at least until they reach an 
age for paid employment or productive activity. It is also possible that the Commu- 
nity Development Department cculd take a special responsibility for this group. 

All the suggestions in this section would need far more careful and detailed 
examination between the appropriate departments and voluntary organizations. 
Some of them might be able to attract foreign aid, either to government or to 
voluntary agencies acting within government policy. All of them, however, cost 
money. The sheer numbers of young people leaving primary schools every year is 
so daunting that there is a temptation to despair of tackling their problem at all. 
But some methods are cheaper than others, some may be felt more appropriate 
than others; in some cases foreign aid and voluntary societies can relieve govern- 
ment of some of the financial and manpower requirements. It is surely worth 
while (a) to decide upon certain preferred methods, having regard to a balance 
between cost and effectiveness; (b) to test new methods in selected centres; (c) to 
expand proven successes as finance becomes available. 

In all probability not one but several approaches could be tried; schemes which 
succeed lend to acquire a momentum and a reputation which attracts new money 
and effort Only the government and the voluntary agencies are in a position to 
work out the detailed costings and the scale of effort which is possible from year to 
year But the fact that not all can be helped is no reason for not helping some, and 
the experience gained now will prove increasingly valuable over the next few years 
as national income rises and greater investment in young people becomes possible. 
In the long run this problem will be solved because of the tremendous pressures 
which it generates. It is a question of an early, orderly and considered approach, 
or of a late and hasty one, probably made in emergency conditions. 
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7 Implications for the educative services 

While the main burden of this monograph is to emphasize the present need for 
expansion in the agricultural and simple vocational services, in order to provide a 
broader economic basis for the others, there are also implications which affecl the 
formal educational system itself, as well as other individual services. 

Formal education 

The basic framework of educational policy is clearly established by the Tanzanian 
Government and is being strictly maintained. The key decision is to restrict 
temporarily the growth of primary education, until the ecomony can generate 
more recurrent income. This decision provides essential control which gives room 
for future constructive planning. The extent of restriction must not, however, be 
overstressed. It is planned, if possible, to keep pace with population growth, so 
that at least a constant percentage enter primary. This involves opening about 
seyenty new standard I streams per annum, and would bring primary entry up to 
about 160,000 per annum by the end of the plan period. Meanwhile, secondary 
places will be expanded to over 7,000 per annum in form 1 by 1969 and the annual 
enrolment in Dar es Salaam University College to 450, or slightly higher. At the 
same time a programme of concentrating teacher training into ten larger colleges 
from the existing, twenty-one upgrading grade C teachers and progressively reduc- 
ing the intake of grade C trainees (possibly to zero by 1968) will be going on. 

Two dangers in this situation must be noted. First, the decision to give a good 
quality primary education to slowly increasing numbers is a courageous one. 
It IS bound to be strongly attacked in areas where school entry is less than 50 per 
cent of an age group. It will have to be carefully and constantly explained and 
defended. 

Second, the scales of fortune are very heavily weighted in favour of the lucky 
2.75 per cent who enter secondary, and especially as to training opportunities. 
Those who pass School Certificate (and even some of those who fail) are at pre- 
sent virtually guaranteed either entry to training schemes, salaried enployment or 
(about 25 per cent) entry to form 5. For the moment a very high proportion of 
form 5 entrants will reach the university— the plan states that 680 will enter form 
5 in 1964 and 400 will enter the university in 1966. Meanwhile the opportunities 
for training for standard VII/VIII leavers are being reduced. This level of entry is 
either disappearing or has disappeared for teacher training, agricultural training 
(Tengeru and Ukuriguru), community development training (form 4 is now to be 
the standard entry level), and most medical training. Thus there is not only a 
danger of the upper layer of society drawing away from the lower, but of destroy- 
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ing the bridges between the two. That entry-point'^ .o certain vital training systems 
should rise is inevitably right; but some lower forms of training and opportunity, 
in substitution, are needed for the primary leavers; and the later sections of this 
monograph have been primarily concerned with the forms these might take. It 
might be added that another bridge could be made by a more open career and 
salary structure, so that the standard VII/VIII leaver, if he performs effectively, 
can rise well into the ranks and salary levels of those who originally entered train- 
ing from a higher level. 

There appear to be three planning issues which arise for the Ministry of Edu- 
cation at this level of the primary age groups, issues which will become more acute 
as the next plan period draws nearer, and particulariy if any finance for expansion 
becomes available. 

The first is whether to devote any small additional resources which may be 
available to some simple vocational education in rural areas, or to use it for adding 
new primary streams. The reasoning which supports some vocational expenditure 
is the anxiety not to waste the huge investment which is reprei^ented by current 
standard IV and standard VII/VIII leavers, who will receive no more schooling. 
It may be that all this vocational work should be carried by other ministries and 
services (pre-farm training, national service, youth services, voluntary organiza- 
tions). But the Ministry of Education has certain experiences and facilities— parti« 
cularly the experience of training simple teachers and instructors, some surplus 
buildings (discontinued grade C teacher-training colleges), ,some evening class- 
room space, much knowledge of trade training and evening classes through its 
responsibility for trade schools, secondary technical schools and the technical 
college. It could scarcely avoid playing a large part, in wisdom and facilities, in 
guiding the development of post-school training. 

The second issue lies in the choice betwen expanding standard I entry or adding 
more standards V-VII. The general policy is believed to be in favour of adding 
new standard M V streams. In the light of the general argument of the monograph, 
this policy should be particulariy appropriate in the richer and fast-developing 
areas, where private enterprise may well be able to find finance for standards V-VII 
and where the social context will be more stimulating for standard IV leavers. 
However, in the poorer and more static areas there may be a case for putting more 
weight on standards V-VII/VIIU for three reasons, (a) there is no local money to 
add standards V-VH; (b) the social atmosphere is far less stimulating and relapse 
to illiteracy more probable, and (c) the area will especially need a share of educated 
local citizens, only obtainable by increasing standard VII output and therefore its 
share of secondary places. 

The third issue is in the contribution the ministry can make to the attitude of 
primary leavers by the syllabus, and still more by the attitude and atmosphere, of 
the primary course. What is needed is well known— a primary course which gives 
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the essential skills of literacy, but with an emphasis on the practical, illustrations 
from the real conditions of the rural economy, and a power to awaken the imagi- 
nation of pupils as to the possibilities of a fruitful, modern life in a rural economy 
which has to be transformed by the application of scientific methods. Only the 
teachers can achieve this; it is therefore the syllabus and training in the training 
colleges which counts— and which may have to be watched all the more carefully 
because a higher proportion of teachers will be ex-secondary pupils, who arc 
rather more divorced from village economy and attitudes than grade C predecessors. 

Other educative services 

An indication of the possible role of other educative services— community deve- 
lopment, co-operatives, national service, voluntary organizations and clubs, and 
the agricultural extension services— has already been given. Certainly, extremely 
careful consideration needs to be given to the present concentration of community 
development on adult literacy work. Over the next five years about 600,000 chil- 
dren of school age will not even enter standard I of primary school, and probably 
nearly 400,000 will cease school after standard IV. In this situation, adult literacy 
programmes might seem like an attempt to fill a bath with a small tap while a 
much larger waste-pipe is emptying it. Two other strategies are possible. One 
would be to concentrate on keeping educative contact with the standard IV leavers, 
in whom a large investment has been made, the second would be to concentrate on 
the :>upport of agricultural innovation, through which higher incomes and eventually 
more primary schools can be generated. Only if adult literacy were proved to be 
the greatest single aid to extension work— and this is not yet proved— would the 
present programme fit this second strategy. 

In general, the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry of Education must be 
the two senior partners, the former in creating opportunity for the young man- 
power of Tanzania, the latter in helping them to use it: the other departments and 
organizations are allies and assistants to the main thrust of policy. There is ready- 
made machinery for co-ordination from villagedevelopmentconimittees upwards — 
an example is the Morogoro Regional Committee for placing school leavers, in 
which the regional education and regional agricultural ofiicers play a leading part. 

Wider implications 

The social dangers of a situation in which 3 per cent of an age group, by virtue of 
getting secondary education, enter a life of high opportunity and usefulness 
while 97 per cent see even the opportunities of training diminish, surely need 
emphasis. It would seem clear that some new chance of progress mu:it be put 
before the primary leaver whose predecessor, only a few years ago, could become 
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teacher, clerk, artisan, extension worker. Some interim action to alleviate this 
situation— which is in the nature of a national emergency— is needed. In the longer 
term the answer is not in palliatives but in the creation of economic opportunity 
which also brings economic wealth. It is for this reason that, of the two senior 
partners in educative effort, agricultural extension and every service which stimu- 
lates economic growth inlhe rural economy must come first. Until they succeed, 
much of the investment in formal education will still run to waste. 



8 Summary of argument 

A large part both of the natural and of the human resources of Tanzania is at 
present only partially developed. Less than one-tenth of the labour force is in paid 
employment. Most of the able-bodied men and women, 95 per cent of whom live 
in the rural economy, are still engaged in relatively low-yielding agriculture and 
herding. 

To increase the proportion in modernized production needs not only capital 
but much strengthened educative services. These include not merely formal educa- 
tion but all services which provide advice, technical assistance, and training in 
various forms to the producer. While the industrial sector will absorb an increasing 
but still small proportion, only a modernized rural economy is large enough to 
affect the great bulk of the labour force. 

At present it is impossible to provide modern productive employment for more 
than a small fraction even of those who have completed a full primary education, 
still less for those who have had only four years or less. It can thus be stated that 
investment in formal education has outrun investment in those other educative 
services directly aimed at increasing production and economic opportunity. To 
this extent, expenditure on formal education is partially wasted. 

It is therefore argued that, for the present, the highest priority is needed for 
services which actively foster an agrarian revolution, while the further expansion 
of formal primary education is temporarily restricted. 

Since shortage of extension services is mainly due to shortage of recurrent reve- 
nue, with which to train and pay staff, and since revenue is short because of low 
productivity, the only way to break the vicious circle is to increase extension serv- 
ices with an absolute minimum of additional recurrent expenditure by the govern- 
ment. A number of methods to achieve this are suggested. 

Further economies in capital and recurrent expenditure may be possible after 
appraisal of the results of pilot settlementschemes, thus releasingfinancial resources 
for further strengthening of extension staff. 
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Successful modernization of the rural economy would set in train some highly 
beneficial results: 

1. Higher farm incomes mean higher purchasing power, leading to increased 
employment, in services to the farmer, in distribution of consumption goods, 
and in industries which can be established once there is a market for their 
products. 

2. Higher farm output also encourages the development of processing industiies 
for farm produce. 

3. Higher output increases the yield of cesses and taxation, thus providing local 
and central government with additional recurrent revenue from which additional 
educative services can be provided. 

More widespread, simple craft and commercial training is badly needed in ruial 
areas to fit primary school leavers for this increasing range of employment in a 
developing rural economy. A number of suggestions are made for such a pro- 
gramme. 

While the medium-term solution to the problem of providing more productive 
and acceptable employment or self-employment lies in rapid agricultural moderni- 
zation, in the short-term action is needed to preserve the morale and improve the 
training of school leavers who cannot find worth-while employment. A number of 
suggestions are made, particularly concerning pre-scttlement farm-training, youth 
service, national service and the activities of community development, co-opera- 
tives and voluntary agencies. 

While the main strategy of formal educational planning is well fitted to the pres- 
ent situation, some question is laised concerning the discontinuation of training 
from a standard VIII entry-point (grade C teachers, field assistants, etc.). Since 
over 97 per cent of an age group do not enter secondary education, it would be 
unfortunate if all entry-points to training were raised beyond their reach. Addition 
of simpler forms of traming (mentioned above) and possibly a limited continu- 
ance of post-standard VIII training for rural instructors and operators of many 
kinds may need to be considered. 

Some consideration is given to the co-ordination of other educative services 
—community development, youth service, co-operative training, national service — 
with the two principal services of school and agricultural education. It is suggested 
that two main criteria should be used in considering expansion of these services: 
(a) they should contribute directly to raising economic output and thus to raising 
recurrent revenue; (b) they should help to preserve and make fruitful the existing 
investment in education. In particular, community development might be more 
concentrated on schemes directly aimed at increasing production, and on main- 
taining and improving the literacy and training of standard IV leavers. 

Finally, the extreme importance of the agricultural extension services is re- 
stated. 
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Foreword 



Mark Twain's observation that 'Everyone complains about the weather, but no 
one does anything about it* might well be paraphrased to fit the planning of non- 
formal education: everyone agrees it is a good idea, but no one has done it. The 
reasons why are evident. The logic is clear and compelling for extending edu- 
cational planning beyond the schools and univetsities to include such development- 
oriented activities as special training for farmers and industrial workers, in-service 
training for teachers and civil servants, and work-oriented literacy programmes 
such as those now sponsored by Unesco. All these, under the right circumstances, 
can contribute importantly both to national development and individual ad- 
vancement, often more quickly, directly and cheaply than formal education. For 
the same reasons that formal education should be planned— to integrate it with 
national development needs and efforts, and to achieve the best use of scarce 
educational resources — non-formal education also should be planned, in corre- 
lation with formal education and within the same general framework. 

But, despite these good reasons for planning non-formal education, the practi- 
cal difficulties in doing so are formidable. This is what makes it an important 
frontier of educational planning which urgently requires attention. 

Two factors stand out in explaining the special difficulties of planning non- 
formal education; one concerns its very nature, the other its organizational and 
administrative forms. 

Formal education— in sharp contrast with non-formal — compiises a definable, 
measurable system of relatively standardized and interrelated parts. Non-formal 
education is a motley collection of relatively ilUdefined, unstandardized and 
unrelated activities, each aimed at quite a different goal. Responsibility for the 
management of the formal educational system is usually concentrated in one or 
a few places—particularly in the ministry of education— whereas initiative, control 
and financial support of non-formal education is widely dispersed among many 
government and private agencies. (The degree of concentration or dispersal of 
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control over formal education varies greatly by countries, bul even where control 
is distributed under a federal system or where private education bulks large, the 
possibilities of achieving co-ordinated planning are usually more favourable than 
for non-formal education.) 

It would be naive to expect, especially in view of these complications, that 
comprehensive and integrated planning of non-formal education, however desir- 
able in theory, can be created very quickly; it must develop by stages and 
this will take time. Thus the piactical question is: how should a country begin 
to build this planning process and what general principles and strategy should it 
follow? 

It was to secure a better basis for answering these questions that the Institute 
undertook the present case study in Tanzania— where a variety of significant 
activities in the realm of non-formal education had already been undertaken 
and where officials were eager to co-operate in any serious effort to learn how to 
plan them better. There was little documentation available, but with the help of 
several government and private agencies, Jane King of the Institute's staff, under 
the professional supervision of Raymond Lyons, a senior staff member, was 
able to make an invento'-y and examination of some of the most important of 
these activities. Her findings are presented here. The conclusions, as modest as 
they must necessarily be at this stage, suggest some practical steps which can be 
taken by any developing country— as well as some criteria that might be used— in 
moving towards a more coherent and productive use of educational resources 
outside the formal system, in the interest of national development. 



Philip H. Coombs 
Director, HEP 
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1 The scope of non-formal education and 
training in Tanzania 



The main objectives of non-formal educational programmes in Tanzania are 
either the provision of knowledge and skills for specific purposes, or the changing 
of attitudes in order to open up a more positive approach towards technical 
change and progress. 

The traditional sector, which accounts for the bulk of the working population, 
is served by the agricultural-extension programme and by the community- 
development service. The former aims at increasing the output of the peasant 
farmer through instruction in improved farming techniques. The latter, which 
operates also in urban areas, aims, in addition to its purely social objectives, at 
preparing the way for the introduction of modern techniques. The programme 
includes instruction in literacy and in basic health and organization of women's 
groups and self-help construction projects. 

In-scrvicc training exists in both the public and private sectors. The civil 
service, which accounts for some 30 per cent of wage employment, has a well- 
developed system of in-service training spread among the various ministries, most 
of which have their own training schemes for their employees. In the private 
sector, some of the larger enterprises have courses for training skilled labour, but 
this practice is not general. 

A limited amount of non-formal education is also provided through part-time 
courses. The Dar es Salaam Technical College arranges evening classes in general 
and technical subjects, and a private correspondence college offers various courses 
leading to recognized examinations. The Institute for Adult Education, based in 
Dar es Salaam but with branches in a few regional centres, offers courses designed 
to broaden the genera) outlook of the public. It is to be noted, however, that 
there arc no non-formal training opportunities for the self-employed or small- 
scale enterprises in urban areas, aimed at providing instruction in simple 
techniques. 

Although these different non-formal education activities are not centrally 
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linked, there is some degree of co-ordination between programmes whose functions 
are related to each other. The community-development, agricultural-extension 
and health services are all represented in the development committees which 
exist at regional and district levels^ and which offer a means of co-ordinating 
the activities of these services. But non-formal education is not planned in the sense 
of being subject to a centralized planning process relating the various programmes 
to each other, to available finance, and to the needs of the economy. Even where 
programmes operating in related fields are linked, as in the example above, they 
are unlikely to be planned within a joint framework. Certain planning operations 
are, however, carried out by individual ministries responsible for large-scale pro- 
grammes. Thus the budget of the Ministry of Community Development and 
National Culture for the Five- Year Plan reflected assumptions about the future 
size of community-development staff, based on projections of employment by 
grade. Corresponding training requirements for the plan period were roughly 
calculated and the siting of district centres for training local leaders was also 
determined. 

Because non-formal education is seen not as a whole but as a collection of 
separate programmes, information is not available on the total effort it represents. 
The few estimates given below should be considered as very approximate and as 
giving no more than a rough idea of the orders of magnitude involved. 

The total number of people enrolled in known courses of one kind or another 
was estimated at 600,000 in 1965, as shown in Table I. This figure is just under 



Table 1, Enrolments in non-formal education* 


Literacy classes 


569 642 


Civil service in-service 




Community development 




training courses 


2 010 


follow-up classes 


16 539 


Correspondence and 




District and farmers* training 




evening courses 


5 100 


centres 


5000 


Residential adult courses 




Training-within-industry 




(Kivukoni College) 


60 


(TWI) courses 


189 










Total 


598 540 



The toul does not include enrolments in eveninf courses irranged by the Ministry of Education in certain 
regional centres, since information on these was unavailable 



that for enrolment in primary schools. It should be noted, however, that actual 
attendance in literacy classes is much lower than that suggested by registration 
numbers. Further, the figure for non-formal education, which involves essentially 
part-time attendance, will be in terms of total instruction time, a figure much 
lower than that for primary schools. 

1 Tanzania is divided administratively into seventeen regions, which are subdivided into sixty 
districts. 
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There were also some 100,000 persons enrolled in women's groups, which 
provide basic instruction in subjects such as hygiene, nutrition, child care and 
household organization, but an unknown number of them are already included 
in the figure for literacy classes. It should be stressed that the extent of non- 
formal education is far wider than the enrolment figures would suggest; some 
three to four million people are in regular contact with community development 
or agiicultural extension but only a small fraction is registered in the courses 
organized by these two services. 

In 1965, some 11,000 people were involved in teaching in the different types 
of non-formal education, and they were distributed approximately as follows: 833 
community-development officers, 1,864 agricultural-extension officers, some 8,000 
teachers in literacy and follow-up (English and arithmetic) classes, and about 
300 in other types of non-formal education. This figure of 1 1,000 may be compared 
with the figure of 12,000 for primary-school teachers remembering, however, that 
many literacy instructors are in fact school teachers. In terms of total instruction 
time, the non-formal teaching force represents perhaps one quarter of that of 
primary schools. 

Information on expenditure is very scanty. Central government recurrent 
expenditure on community development was about £350,000 in 1964/65 and that 
on agricultural extension was about £900,000. Together, therefore, these two 
major non-formal education programmes were equal to about one-fifth of the 
central government's recurrent expenditure on formal education (£5,930,000) and 
to about 4 per cent of total central government recurrent expenditure (£32,5 1 0,000). 

As already noted, community development, which includes the literacy pro- 
gramme, and agricultural extension are the largest components of non-formal 
education in Tanzania. The two services are in fact combined in the government's 
*improvemcnt approach' to agriculture, which remains not only the traditional 
but also the most important sector of Tanzania's economy. Agricultural extension 
and community development, including the literacy programme, should, therefore, 
be considered together. 
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The majority of the eight and a half million people engaged in peasant farming 
continue to live and to cultivate accoiding to traditional customs and methods. 
But the government's plan aims at an annual increase of 7 per cent in the value 
of agricultural products marketed, not only through investment in modern farming, 
but largely through improvements in traditional agriculture. The improvement 
approach combines agricultural extension and community development with a 
view to progressive improvement in present methods of crop and animal 
husbandry, approaching the peasant farmer on both the psychological and techni- 
cal planes to induce him to increase his productivity. This approach involves no 
major social reorganization and no large capital outlay; and since it is directed 
mainly at adulfs, it is hoped to produce quicker returns than docs the formal 
education of children. It is not expected to bring about radical changes in- the 
traditional, sector, nor lasting solutions to the problems of land tenure and agri- 
cultural underemployment. It is the settlement schemes of a different programme, 
the 'transformation approach', which arc intended to offer a more fundamental 
means of rural change. The great obstacle here is that the very heavy financial 
outlay involved makes their immediate introduction on any large scale 
impossible. 

But if community development and agricultural extension arc clearly related 
in the context of a single policy approach designed to increase output in the 
rural sector, the means of carrying out such a policy are by no means clearly 
specified. There is no programme indicating the precise measures to be taken 
for achieving co-ordinated action. The link between concrete objectives and 
policy principles still remains to be forged. 
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Community development 

Community development oiiginated as an effort of the colonial government in 
social welfare— the readaptation of World War II veterans to local conditions. 
Soon, however, the concept of development began to gain ground, and in 1950 
the department of social welfare was replaced by the department of social 
development under the Ministry of Local Government. Consequently, new 
elements weie introduced into the programme, which was at first concentrated 
in a lew selected areas. These elements included literacy and youth schemes, 
home-craft, and self-help projects directed towards land preservation and road 
building. The programme gradually spread to other areas, but it was not a 
consolidated programme; the general line of action was to pursue the activities 
which received the greatest popular support. Around 1960, however, schemes 
were launched for increased productivity, with community development becoming 
more closely associated with agriculture. 

Another important factor which contributed to the evolution of the community- 
development programme was the development of political awareness in the 
population during the 1950s and the formation of the Tanganyika African 
National Union (TANU) in 1954. Essentially in opposition to colonial rule, 
TANU, under the colonial government, nevertheless supported some of the 
schemes such as rural development and the literacy campaign which were then 
introduced. With the achievement of independence in 1961, the programme was 
consolidated in its present form under the Ministry of Community Development 
and National Culture. 

Community development has both a local objective— the improvement of 
social and economic conditions in individual communities — and a national 
objective— the raising of total agricultural output in preparing the way for the 
introduction of knowledge and new methods. It operates principally in rural 
areas, which account for 96 per cent of the population, but also in urban centres. 

The conditions in which community development functions vary within a wide 
range in Tanzania. At one end of the scale are the densely populated productive 
areas wheie'cash crops are cultivated and where maiketing co-operatives and 
relatively developed distributive services are available; at the other end are the 
sparsely populated nomadic pastoral areas, and regions of subsistence cultivation 
where lack of transport is an obstacle to community-development work, especially 
in view of the tendency for family units in Tanzania to be scattered rather than 
concentrated in villages. But the principle guiding the community-development 
programme is in any of these conditions to help individual communities to identify 
their needs and to provide solutions for them. 

The means selected for putting this principle into practice are many and 
varied. One of them is the spread of literacy, an integral part of community- 
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development work. Because of its importance, the literacy programme will be 
dealt with separately in the next section of this chapter. Another means is the 
organization of women's groups, already mentioned, which provide education 
in basic health and in household organization, domestic fanning and other 
subjects. Usually female workers are in charge of these groups. 

One of the most important functions of community development is the training 
of local leaders, who in passing on the knowledge they acquire to other members 
of their communities are intended to create a multiplier effect. It is for this purpose 
that the construction of district training centres has been provided for in the 
five-year plan. These centres, of which two are already functioning, may provide 
courses for individuals in particular skills or train groups such as village develop- 
ment committees,* village executive officers, members of district councils and 
women's groups. Each centre is to be in charge of a senior community-develop- 
ment assistant aided by a woman community-development assistant. Running 
costs, provided largely by district councUs, are low since there are no regular 
instructors, teaching being provided mainly by local departmental staff. Apart 
from training, community development staff has also the function of assisting 
village development committees. These committees enjoy great authority. Headed 
by a local TANU leader they carry with them the authority of the party. Further 
they are considered to have derived their existence from traditional laws and 
customs valued by the people, and have the power to punish by traditional means 
which can go as far as the confiscation of cattle of people refusing to assist in 
self-help schemes. Because of the traditional respect for age, the members of the 
committee often have more* influence in putting over ideas than community- 
development workers, who are generally much younger. For this reason the 
training of village development committees is emphasized. 

Community-development officers may themselves demonstrate simple agri- 
cultural techniques or health practices; where more specialized knowledge is 
needed, the local agricultural, medical or co-operative officers may be called in. 
Community development has thus a function of liaison with these services as 
well as with local government, voluntary agencies, and other organizations. It is 
also associated with the 'people's education plan', which starts with literacy and 
continues with follow-up classes leading to the summit— Kivukoni College, which 
offers residential courses in economic, social and political subjects to persons 
likely to be influential in their own community. A second similar college is now 
under construction. 

1. The village development committee, which is an informal contmuation at the village level of 
the development committees at regional and district levels, is composed of about twelve 
locally elected members. It is intended to provide a means of linking individual communities 
to the process of national development. It usually covers about 1,000 to 1,500 people, 
depending on the density of the population in the locality, and is not, strictly speaking, confined 
to villages* since homesteads in Tanzania are usually scattered. 
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Responsibility for determining programmes of action is concentrated in the 
hands of regional officers. It is primarily at this level that matters are decided 
such as the emphasis to be given to different forms of activity and the size of the 
areas to be covered by available staff within districts.' Such devolution of authority 
has the advantage of leaving initiative to those who are best placed to assess 
regional needs; on the other hand, it means that the regional programme is 
dependent on the ability and qualifications of the individual officer, who receives 
little guidance from the centre, and it has been noted that certain schemes are 
initiated without due consideration to follow-up. An example is the formation 
of literacy classes without sufficient effort being made to ensure the consolidation 
of the knowledge that these impart, whereby there is a likelihood of relapse into 
illiteracy. Also, certain women's groups limit their activity to sewing and knitting 
without subsequently including subjects of more direct utility. Sewing and knitting 
are popular because they result in finished ai tides. It is easier to introduce them 
than, say, to persuade people to include eggs or green vegetables in their diet 
when there is traditional prejudice against this. 

There is also the question of concentrating the effort of the staff. When officers 
are more or less evenly distributed within districts, their impact is likely to be 
limited. By contrast, the impact was much greater in some districts when staff 
were concentrated in particular localities intended to foim nuclei from which 
influence could spread outwards. Here it was realized that even when full-time 
attendance of officers was no longer required, a regular though less frequent 
assistance on their part would still be necessary. It \s not always easy to determine 
the point at which communities can continue to carry on without the full-time 
assistance of officers; it may take longer than expected for new practices to become 
established; thus in one particular campaign for improved child nutrition, mothers 
reverted to their original habits even when there had been an obvious improvement 
in child health for some months. 

Nor does the fact that senior officers are frequently transferred simplify their 
task. Sometimes they hardly have the time to acquaint themselves with the par- 
ticular problems of the locality before being posted elsewhere. Measures are, 
however, being taken to remedy this situation. 

In spite of these difficulties, several individual projects have been extremely 
successful. Specific health campaigns directed against malnutrition and bilharziasis 
have given very good results. The cotton-improvement project in the old Eastern 
province was also very successful; when attempts of an agricultural extension 
team had failed to arouse the interest of the local population, community-develop- 
ment techniques were introduced, combining training of farmers with literacy 

I. Central allocation of staffis direct to district level. Local authorities may also hire additional 
community- development workers. 
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teaching, discussions, meetings and visits to other successful cotton-growing 
areas. The scheme was supported by specially prepared films and posters. Two 
years later, the cotton yield had increased by 37 per cent. This experience might 
suggest that community development can have a strong impact when included in 
a wider programme which has a specific purpose, in this case agricultural im- 
provement. Both local farmers and staff participating in the scheme were motivated 
not by a vague idea of development, but by clearly defined tasks to be achieved. 
It might be tempting to conclude that the concentration of community-development 
resources in ways such as this is more profitable than the widespread introduction 
of activities not directly linked to specific development measures. 

The size of the community-development programme, within the five-year-plan 
period, in terms of finance and staffing is shown in Table 2 and Table 3. 



Table 2. Central government expenditure on community development (in £ thousand) 





1964/65 


1965/66 


1966/67 


1967/6S 


!968/69 


Toul 


Recurrent expenditure 


387 


476 


575 


633 


680 


2 751 


Capital expenditure^ 


191 


135 


94 


90 


77 


587 


Total 


578 


611 


669 


723 


757 


3 338 



mre soukce 

1. Not including sc]f*help Ministry of Community Development «nd 

construction materials National Culture 



The significance attached by the government to the programme is shown by 
the total allocation of recurrent expenditure which, for the five-year period was 
equivalent to 7.7 per cent of central government recurrent expenditure on education 
(21 pcj cent of central government recurrent expenditure on primary education), 
20 per cent of central government recurrent expenditure on health, and 1.5 per 
cent of total central government recurrent expenditure. However, the community- 
development effort cannot be measured in these terms alone, since important 
contributions are made by voluntary agencies, literacy teachers and others in the 
form of services; many of the 7,500 literacy teachers in 1965 received no remuner- 
ation for their work, others received payment in kind, or in money raised by their 
classes. 

As can be seen from Table 2, recurrent expenditure is to rise by 75 per cent 
over the plan period, but a proportion of this increase (which is not specified) is 
due to the proposed transfer of local staff to the government pay-roll. The extent 
to which funds will be available will largely depend on the extent of external 
assistance. The latter provided nearly one-third of recorded expenditure for 
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community development in 1963-64, and is expected to finance, in particular, the 
construction of district training centres. However, in 1965 no domestic funds 
were allocated for this purpose, as against a planned figure of £62,300. 

The staffing of the community development programme is shown in Table 3. 



Table 3. Present and planned employment in the coma .uy^development programme 





1965 


1969 


Government field staflf 


302 


1 101 


Local authority field staff 


531 




Headquarters Dar es Salaam 


21 


53 


Staflf training colleges 


9 


14 


Others 


J19 




Total 


882 


1 168 



1. Local authority field staff to be transferred to the central government 



The total number of community-development staff now employed, which 
amounts to 8 per cent of primary-school teachers, gives a coverage of one officer 
for 12,5Cfo people, a ratio which should rise to 1:10,000* by 1969. A target of 
adequate coverage was set for 1969 by the ministerial draft plan of one male 
and one female community-development assistant' for every ten village-develop- 
ment committees. A village-development committee covers between 1,000 and 
1,S00 people. It was calculated that 1,360 assistants would be required on this 
basis. This is an approximate figure because the number of existing committees 
could only be estimated and also because no allowance was made for their increase. 
As against 1,560 assistants required, only 784 were employed in 1965, and owing 
to lack of finance only 906 will be available in 1969. 

As already noted, the organisation of community development is characterized 
by a large degree of decentralization, with responsibility devolving on the regional 
officers. Central planning is limited to estimates of requirements in terms of 
staffing and material facilities, which are reflected in the ministerial budget for 
the plan. The proportion of total government resources allocated to community 
development was determined by such considerations as the contribution the 
service is expected to make to social development and to increase in agricultural 
output, and also the political importance attached to the piiogramme. There are 
no precise estimates of expected returns; no means as yet exist for measuring the 
contribution which community development can make to increasing output or 
improving the standard of living of the population. When the plan was being 

1. The ^assistant* grade provides the basic category of field workers. Estimates in this paragraph 
refer to field staff other than administrative, technical and district training-centre staff. 
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prepared, community-development officers were asked to assist regional com- 
missioners and agricultural officers in formulating agricultural-development pro- 
posals, and in this connexion to suggest means of accelerating progress through 
the application of community-development methods and to give estimates for 
capital and recurrent expenditure of their own programmes. It is not known, 
however, to what extent such suggestions and estimates were taken into consider- 
ation by the ministry. 

Requirements for field staff were estimated on the basis of what was considered 
an adequate coverage, as described above. Estimates of supervisory, training and 
technical stafT took into account posts to be created in connexion with the con- 
struction of new district training centres. A rise in the qualifications required for 
certain senior posts was also provided for over the five-year period; this applies 
in particular to regional and district officers in charge. Details of training needs 
were established after the publication of the plan. Previously there was no direct 
relationship between the size of training facilities and the anticipated number of 
entrants into the service. Under the new system, however, til new recruits will go 
through both an induction and a basic course in community-development methods. 
The training schedule for 1966 to 1969 gives priority to field assistants already 
employed, but who have not had any training, and to new recruits. After 1969, 
when all these will have been trained, refresher, upgrading and skill councs will 
be introduced as a regular feature. 

The largest item under the heading of material facilities is the district training 
centres, which account for 60 per cent of planned capital expenditure on community 
development, excluding self-help materials. Five of these centres were functioning 
in 1965, and the goal is to provide one for each of the sixty districts. It is expected 
that by 1969 all but thirteen districts will have been provided with these centres— if 
foreign assistance is forthcoming. If this target were achieved, 25,000 people 
would pass each year through courses of one kind or another. A further 14 per 
cent of capital expenditure is allocated to community centres for towns. It is 
intended that such centres should ultimately be available in all urban centres, 
although this will not be possible within the plan period. 

Following the publication of the plan,, five-year programmes were prepared 
for regions by the officers in charge, on the basis of the general objectives of 
community development. The same appears to have been done by district. But 
these programmes rarely go beyond an enunciation of principles or methods; in 
fact, it is the annual programmes, elaborated from the five-year programmes when 
these are explicit enough for the purpose, which arc the most important in deter- 
mining the practical course of action. These annual programmes are established 
on a regional basis by combining the work plans of the individual districts. But 
not many of them are very explicit about how decisions are to be implemented, 

Training for entrants to the service consists of a two-month induction course, 
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followed by a two-month interval of practical experience, and a six-month basic 
course. The educational qualifications required are two years of secondary school 
for government-employed assistants and rather less for locally employed assistants 
who are now being gradually transferred to the government service as a newly 
created junior category. In one of the recent courses, students ranged in educational 
standards from, completed-first-four-years of primary school to completed-firsi- 
two-ycars of secondary school. The policy of recruiting from the lower educational 
levels seems to be a wise one. No highly technical training is required for this 
work, which relics strongly on a capacity to appreciate local circumstances. There 
is no apparent reason why some among the expanding group of primary leavers 
should not profitably be absorbed by the community-development service. The 
content of the basic course includes the elements of government and local 
administration, the function of community development in implementing district 
plans, methods of approach to people, and organization of work. Lectures are 
given by outside specialists on certain technical subjects such as agriculture, 
health, and the use of audio-visual aids. Women assistants are instructed in such 
subjects as home management and nutrition prevention of diseases. If the basic 
course is eventually lengthened, it might be advisable to provide more practical 
instruction in agriculture, since the work of the community-development officer 
is primarily in communities which depend on agriculture for their livelihood, and 
where in general there is less agricultural extension. The location of one of the 
agricultural colleges on the same site as the community-development college 
provides an ideal opportunity for co-operation in teaching, one that has not yet 
been exploited. 

It now remains to examine the literacy programme, which, as noticed earlier, 
is in fact one of the main components of the community development programme. 



The literacy programme 

The literacy programme, which enjoys great popularity, is seen as the basis of 
adult education and as a means of accelerating progress: *To ensure that pro- 
gramme development in the rural section is achieved and maintained by the 
people, it is essential that adults are educated. The importance of adult education 
in promoting economic and social development is unquestionable.'* The statement 
is unexceptionable, but there has been no attempt to define more precisely the 
mechanism by which the ability to read and write can contribute to economic 
progress, nor has any particular effort been made to introduce literacy where it 
might be expected to have the greatest impact on development. 

!. Literacy andAduh Education Programmes in Tanzania, Dar cs Salaam, Ministry of Community 
Development and National Culture, undated. 
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One of the main difficulties encountered by the literacy programme is supply 
of teachers. The problem is not only to find them, but to provide sufficient incentive 
for them to continue teaching for any but short periods. Any person may be 
recruited who can read and write at least reasonably proficiently. Frequently 
school teachers are selected. In some districts children from primary or secondary 
schools teach during their holidays. A difficulty here is to ensure that classes 
continue when they return to school. Statistics on teachers are not kept. It is 
therefore impossible to give even a rough idea of the occupational structure of the 
literacy-teaching force or of the retention rate of teachers, which is largely 
dependent on the compensation they receive for their services. Some are willing 
to teach voluntarily from a sense of social obligation or, sometimes, because of 
the prestige attached to the position. Others receive contributions from their 
classes in money or in kind. In urban areas, there are usually fixed class fees. In 
general, however, it is found that regular payment is necessary to ensure continuity 
of teaching. For this reason, a sum of £1 10,250 has been allocated over the plan 
period, but so far none of these funds appear to have been released. 

Training of literacy teachers is not organized on a national basis, although it 
may be by community-development officers in the form of short courses. These 
could well be advantages in a more systematic training scheme providing instruc- 
tion not only in pedagogical methods, but also in the progressive introduction 
to classes of subjects relevant to local development problems. 

Tanzania enjoys the great advantage in literacy teaching of having a national 
language, Swahili, which means that the problem does not arise of having to 
choose between English and a variety of vernaculars, as is often the case in other 
African countries. A single basic literacy reader with wide circulation is generally 
in use, but the supply of specially prepared follow-up readers graduated in difficulty 
and containing practical information is limited. A number of periodicals, however, 
provide reading material and unsold copies of an agricultural magazine are offered 
with literacy certificates. Agricultural and other instructional pamphlets and 
posters are fairly widely distributed. 

Enrolment in literacy classes is high; it rose from 132,000 in 1961 to 250,000 in 
1963, 314,000 in 1964 and 570,000 in 1965, and now represents about 11 per cent 
of the adult illiterate population. In view of this rapid rise and the fact that basic 
literacy in Swahili can be achieved through part-time classes in about six months, 
it should theoretically be possible to eliminate illiteracy in Tanzania within five 
to eight years; in fact, there is no indication of a corresponding decline in illiteracy 
rates, which were estimated at 86 per cent for men and 95 per cent for women 
in 1965.* Two main reasons account for this situation. 

1. Statistics of Illiteracy, World Conference of Ministers of Education on the Eradication of 
Illiteracy^ Paris, Uncsco, 1965. 
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In the first place, attendance rates are significantly lower than registration 
figures. As shown in Table 4, the rates of average attendance in the seven districts 



Table 4. Enrolment and attendance in literacy classes in selected districts 



Dtttrict 




Date 


Total 


Average 


Average 


Year 


Month 


enrolment 


attendance 


attendance (%) 


Sumbawanga 


1965 


February 


833 


580 


70 






March • 


1 604 


1 267 


79 






May 


2 001 


1 556 


78 


Mbeya 


1964 


March 


14 043 


3 851 


27 






April 


14 043 


3 851 


27 






June 


1 1 552 




J / 






July 


11 773 


4 444 


38 


Arusha 


1964 


April 


970 


205 


21 






October 


1 071 


160 


15 






December 


1 141 


122 


11 




1965 


April 


2 490 


1 499 


60 


Mwanza 


1965 


April 


9 289 


1 148 


12 


Pare 


1964 


May 


1 808 


238 


13 






June 


1 716 


473 


28 


Mbulu 


1965 


April 


15 930 


2 144 


13 


Masai 


1965 


April 


767 


180 


23 



for which information was available vary from 11 to 79 per cent. Unfortunately 
these districts do not provide a large enough sample to indicate any clear 
relationship between attendance and type of area, but if the figures obtained are 
any guide, higher rates certainly do not correspond to the most prosperous 
economic regions. Arusha, a fertile coffee-producing region, exhibits one of 
the lowest rates, though it seems to have risen recently. Mwanza, a relatively 
prosperous cotton-growing area, also records a low figure. On the other hand, 
Sumbawanga, which is among the poorest districts, has the highest attendance 
rate. The reason for this may be that it is one of the few districts with villages rather 
than scattered homesteads. The highest attendance rates in fact appear to be in 
towns, where the incentive to learn is probably connected with the greater oppor- 
tunities for making use of literacy. In some settlement schemes, where farmers 
organize literacy classes of their own accord, the incentive is provided by the 
need to read instructions, write records, and so forth. 

Several reasons may account for low attendance rates. One is undoubtedly 
the difficulty of retaining teachers for any length of time, and the consequent 
lack of continuity, which has a dampening effect on the initial enthusiasm of 
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pupils. Another is low quality of teaching. Yet another cause may lie in the fact 
that people cannot always free themselves from work, particularly during intensive 
cultivation periods. Lastly, pupils are not always able to buy the basic reader. 
In almost every class visited, people were sharing readers; in 1964 some 75,000 
copies were sold against an enrolment of 314,000, though it is likely that a certain 
number of copies were handed down from class to class. 

A second reason why the elimination of illiteracy is proving a relatively slow 
process may lie in the fact that not all those attending classes do achieve literacy, 
at least to the extent of being able to put it to practical use. Certificates of literacy 
are awarded on the basis of a test, but the test is not standardized and may even 
be conducted by the teacher himself. Consequently, some of those who receive 
certificates are not sufficiently prepared to make use, for example, of the 
instructional handouts of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Here it may be noted that emphasis has been on the widest possible spread of 
literacy rather than on consolidating the knowledge of new literates. In some 
particularly successful classes, further practice in reading is combined with 
education in subjects such as health and agriculture, but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. The number of people enrolled in follow-up groups represents 
only 3 per cent of those registered in literacy classes. These groups, however, 
which provide instruction in arithmetic and English cannot be considered as a 
follow-up activity in the sense of providing further practice in reading and 
writing. 

The Government is at present beginning to feel the need for a more selective 
approach linked to the national development programme. There have already 
been examples in Tanzania of effective application of literacy to increased pro- 
duction. One of these is the cotton-improvement project in the old Eastern 
province, mentioned above. It would seem from this and other similar examples 
that the literacy programme can be expected to produce the best results, in terms 
of economic returns, if resources are concentrated on specific schemes or 
areas where there exist both the interest to learn and the opportunity to use 
literacy for concrete ends of economic significance. 

Agricultural extension 

The agricultural service is responsible for encouraging the application of tech- 
niques for improving methods of cultivation and animal husbandry. It aims to 
increase the use of fertilizers, insecticides, manure, draught animals, equipment, 
and improved methods of cultivation and harvesting; it can also encourage the 
introduction of new crops. Originally the function of agricultural extension was 
regulative; officers were responsible for ensuring that certain obligatory measures 
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such as sheep-dipping were being carried out. The present approach is primarily 
persuasive and great importance is attached to the attitudes and reactions of 
farmers. 

The service extends to the whole country but coverage varies widely, from 0.9 
to 3.6 extension workers per 10,000 population. Within regions the staff is usually 
concentrated in the most important crop^producing areas. In Arusha, for instance, 
the great majority of extension officers are located in the productive Mount Meru 
area. 

As already noted, the approach is persuasive, the officer acting chiefly through 
advice and demonstrations to farmers on their own holdings. Some instruction is 
also being given through farmers' training centres which have proved successful 
and are now being expanded. These centres are intended for practising farmers 
and, in general contrast with pre-employment agricultural training schemes for 
youth, have a negligible rate of wastage. Each course concentrates on one particular 
subject and lasts from one to two weeks. Farmers are accompanied to the courses 
by their ex^*ion worker so as to make follow-up more effective. 

Though the agricultural-extension services are not intended to bring about any 
radical changes in the established system of farming, they have initiated some 
schemes which may offer the beginnings of a new approach to rural development. 
A particularly interesting example is that of the so-called *villagization* schemes. 
In one such project, a group of farming families in a sparsely populated area 
joined together and with the help of a small loan from the local authorities built 
themselves a village and began to cultivate collectively. In a country where 
scattered family units rather than villages are the rule, 'villagization* offers the 
great advantage of facilitating the introduction of communal services; concen- 
trations of families require a proportionally smaller number of extension workejs 
for effective coverage than scattered homesteads. Furthermore, schemes of the 
type described can be organized on the basis of self-help, with perhaps a small 
loan at the initial stage, and do not involve large financial outlay. 

Another project which is intended to provide some solution of the problcin 
of unemployment among rural primary-school leavers, is at present under 
consideration; village elders in different areas would be encouraged to allocate 
land for the exclusive use of local children who had finished primary school and 
who would be given special instruction in new fanning techniques by extension 
workers with specific responsibility for such schemes. It is hoped that such an 
incentive would both provide training for young people who would later set up 
on their own, and set a general example of the advantages of modern cultivation 
, methods. 

Recurrent expenditure on agricultural extension can be estimated roughly 
at £900,000 for 1965, i.e., under 3 per cent of total government recurrent expendi- 
ture, and as much as one-third of the recurrent budget of the Ministry of 
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Agriculture, Forests and Wildlife. Employment in the different categories of 
field staff is shown in Table 5. 



Taile 5. Employment in the agricultural-extension service 



Category of employment 


1965 


1969 


Field officers 


110 


150 


Assistant field officers 


785 


1 130 


Field assistants 


969 


824 


Total 


1 864 


2 104 



Total extension field staff amounted to 1,864 in 1965 and gave a coverage of 
about one officer per 5,000 rural population. There is no official estimate of the 
planned increase in the number of extension field workers by 1969, but the total 
number of field officers, assistant field officers and field assistants under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, including those engaged in other services and in research, 
is to increase by some 15 per cent during the plan period. Assuming that the 
proportion of extension field workers within this total remains the same, the 
number of officers should reach 2,100 by 1969. The relatively small total increase 
of 15 per cent is due to the fact that field assistants, forming a sub-technical 
category, are no longer being recruited and will gradually diminish in number. 
Field officers (diploma level) and assistant field officers (certificate level), repre- 
senting half of the total extension field staff, will together increase by almost 
50 per cent, but owing to the decrease in the number of field assistants there will 
be only a relatively small increase in the total extension staff, though its average 
level of training will be higher. The target coverage figure is one extension worker 
per 1,000 farming families as against the present figure of one officer per 2,500 
families (excluding the field assistants), but it will not be reached by the end of 
the plan period. This target is not intended to represent a saturation-point. 
According to Guy Hunter international estimates for average coverage range 
around a figure of one officer per 500 families.* Several experts in Tanzania have 
estimated the needs in areas of intensive development at one per 300. 

The responsibility for agricultural extension lies with the agricultural division 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, Forests and Wildlife, except for training, which 
is under another division. A manpower utilization report prepared by the central 
establishment division of the President*s Office has proposed that the work of 
the agricultural division should be distributed between two sections, one of which 



1. Guy Hunter, Manpower, Employment and Education in the Rural Economy of Tan- 
zania, (pp. 83-118 of this volume). 
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would be in charge of agricultural extension.^ At present there is no section 
exclusively concerned with this service. At field level, the division is represented 
by regional and district officers. 

As inr the case of community development, central planning is limited to 
estimates of requirements in terms of staffing and material facilities. The supply 
of staff is restricted b^^ output from the training colleges as much as by purely 
financial considerations. As can be seen from Table 6, shortfalls are expected in 
both categories of professional field staff. 

Table 6. Estimated output of field officers and assistant field officers from training colleges 

Estimated lupply from training colktes Require- 

menu over 



1964 1965 1966 1967 1961 Total plan period^ Shortfall 



Field officers 
Agricultural college, 

Morogoro 
Other agricultural colleges 
abroad 

Total 

Assistant field officers 
Ministry of Agriculture 

Training College, 

Ukirjguru 
Ministry of Agriculture 

Training College, 

Tengeru 

Total 









50 


60 


no 






32 


28 


16 


57 


20 


153 






32 


28 


16 


107 


80 


2632 


340 


77 


J4 


30 


58 


27 


55 


184 






90 


63 


126 


139 


153 


571 






104 


93 


184 


166 


208 


755 


900 


145 



1. Sec Suney of the High^Leiel Manpower Requirements and Resources for the fue-Year Development Ptan, 1964^65" 
Iif68i69^ Dar es S^tUam, Manpower Planning Unit, Directorate of Development and Planning, December 1964 

2. A few additional officers may also be obtained from universities 



Field officers (diploma level) have until now been trained abroad, but in 1967 
the first batch of students will complete the two-year course at the Morogoro 
Agricultural College and a total of 263 students, including those from institutions 
abroad, are expected to graduate over the plan period. As the requirements total 
340, the shortfall would amount to seventy-seven. It might be possible to reduce 
this to forty by calling in expatriates, but recently there have been difficulties in 
obtaining their services. 

\. John B. Seal, Jr., Manpower Utilization Report on the Agricultural Division, Ministry of 
Agriculture^ Forests and Wtldltfet Dar es Salaam, Central Establishment Division, December 
1964. 
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Assistant field officers (certificate level) are trained almost entirely within the 
country. With output estimated at 755 as against 900 required, the gap would 
amount to 145. However, the recent decision to reduce the length of tKe course 
from three to two years may provide up to 150 additional officers by 1968. 

Field assistants are no longer being recruited and the category is gradually 
disappearing. They are therefore not included in output estimates. 

The main difficulty in the recruitment of staff lies in the fact that agriculture 
rates low in the choice of careers. The two certificale-level colleges have between 
them accommodation for 640 students, but places are not filled. The supply of 
school leavers with school certificate is now sufficient; what is lacking is the 
willingness to embark, on a career in agriculture. Even those who complete the 
course may be drawn off into alternative employment if the opportunity presents 
itself. The increase in output expected from the reduction in the length of training 
from three to two years depends largely on the success in recruiting additional 
students. 

There are various possibilities of alleviating the shortage of extension officers. 
One of them is the accelerated training in specific agricultural techniques of 
people with low educational qualifications. This can provide in a relatively short 
time large numbers of people capable of providing limited instruction. Bui such 
people have insufficient basic knowledge to satisfy longer-term needs, and in 
addition they require a corresponding number of supervisory staff which may be 
difficult to obtain. Tanzania does not favour such a policy, as is shown by the 
abolition of the field-assistant category. 

Another possibility is better utilization of the assistant field officers, especially 
now that the field assistants, the largest single group of extension officers, are 
disappearing. The manpower utilization report on the agricultural division pro- 
posed such measures as the revision of work assignments with a view to using to 
the best advantage the abilities of assistant field officers, systematic practical 
guidance of newly appointed officers by senior staff, and greater emphasis on 
using assistant field officers tasks ideally performed by field officers. 

Yet a further possibility is that of in-service training, provided by the agri- 
cultural colleges; but there are no arrangements for upgrading field assistants, 
who represent 50 per cent of the present extension staff. The colleges offer very 
little in the way of refresher courses, though these are sometimes organized 
informally by regional offices and are now beginning to be introduced in farmers* 
training centres. Aheady six farmers* training centres are functioning and twenty 
additional centres are scheduled for 1969 so that each of the seventeen regions 
should have at least one, the remaining centres being located in areas of intensive 
cultivation. As a centre can train some 600 farmers a year, it should be possible 
to train annually 15,600 farmers by 1969. But this figure represents at most 1 per 
cent of the farming community. It should be added that imtil now these centres 
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have been financed from outside sources, so that the achievement of the target 
depends on the availability of foreign aid. By 1965, funds had been allocated for 
seven of the twenty additional centres to be built. 

The need for co-ordination 

The need for co-ordination between community development and agricultural 
extension is stressed throughout the five-year-plan ; little has been done to meet 
it. There is no plan determining the proper regional distribution of the staff of 
these two services and a precise line of action to be followed with regard to each 
of them ; nor is there a body specifically responsible for co-ordinating the respective 
activities within a, centrally integrated programme. It is only at the local levels 
that some measure of co-ordination is ensured by the regional and district 
development committees. 

The distribution of field staff by region, as shown in Table 7, does not indicate 
very clearly the principles according to which staff is allocated. Coverage varies 
within wide limits between 0.9 and 3,6 officers per 10,000 population in the case 
of agricultural extension, and between 0.4 to 1.3 per 10,000 in the case of com- 

Table 7. Distribution of communtty development and agncullural extension staff by regton, 1965 

Community Number of sUflTptr 

development tuff 10.000 poputttion 



AaricuUufftl 





Populfttion 


Centrtl 


Local 




extension 


Community 


Afflcultural 


Regioa 


Mti'mate 


fovernment 


•uthorlty 


Toul 


lurr 


development 


extension 


Arusha 


471 000 


14 


33 


47 


90 


1.0 


1.9 


Coast 


621 000 


34 


17 


51 


91 


0,8 


1.5 


Dodoma 


595 000 


19 


45 


64 


97 


1.1 


1.6 


Iringa 


566 000 


19 


30 


49 


120 


0.9 


2.1 


Kigoma 


327 000 


12 


14 


26 


77 


0.8 


2.4 


Kilimanjaro 


548 000 


13 


36 


49 


199 


0.9 


3.6 


Mara 


402 000 


10 


23 


33 


94 


0.8 


2.3 


Mbeya 


625 000 


20 


45 


65 


108 


1.0 


1.7 


Morogoro 


633 000 


15 


49 


64 


103 


1.0 


1.6 


Mtwara 


864 000 


23 


50 


73 


78 


0.8 


0.9 


Mwanza 


967 000 


24 


40 


64 


191 


0.7 


2.0 


Ruvuma 


309 000 


15 


10 


25 


66 


0.8 


2.1 


Shinyanga 


763 000 


17 


37 


54 


111 


0.7 


1.5 


Singida 


431 000 


16 


42 


58 


73 


1.3 


1.7 


Tabora 


656 000 


9 


14 


23 


116 


0.4 


1.8 


Tanga 


670 000 


29 


26 


55 


139 


0.8 


2.1 


West Lake 


595 000 


13 


20 


33 


111 


0.6 


1.9 


Total 


(10 043 000) 


302 


531 


833 


I 864 
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munity development. It would appear, however, that while the agriculturally 
productive regions have a relatively high proportion of agricultural-extension 
officers, the undei- developed regions have a relatively high proportion of 
community-development officers. Kilimanjaro, rich in coffee, and Tanga, rich 
in sisal, have, for example, a higher density of agricultural-extension staff and 
an average density of community-development staff, while the dry central regions 
of Dodoma and Singida have a higher density of community-development staff 
and a relatively low density of agricultural-extension staff. This tendency corre- 
sponds to the policy of concentrating agricultural extension work on productive 
and more progressive areas, and community-development work on poorer and 
less receptive areas. However, the data in Table 7 must be treated with some 
caution; Arusha, for instance, combines in a single region the prosperous coffee- 
growing Mount Meru area and the undeveloped nomadic Masai district. 

At the central level, some point of contact between the two programmes is 
provided through the standing meetings of the principal secretaries of different 
ministries, but these are concerned with ad hoc questions rather than problems 
of co-ordination or integration. At the local level, the departmental officers 
responsible for community development, agricultural extension and health are 
represented on the regional and district development committees. These committees 
are responsible for co-ordinating the programmes of different services and ensuring 
the integration of district programmes within regional programmes. There are 
also the district standing health committees, introduced in 1964 and responsible 
in particular for health education at the village level. 

However, judging from the cases observed, no joint work programmes are 
prepared in advance by these services; co-ordinating links tend to be established 
only when activities happen to coincide. Co-operation between community 
development and the health services seems to be effective, possibly because there 
is little danger of their respective functions overlapping one another. Health 
officers are considerably less in number than community-development workers 
and their duties are other than purely educational. Community development is 
necessary for the conveyance on any large scale of the principles of hygiene and 
nutrition. Co-ordination between community development and agricultural 
extension appears to be less efficient, one possible reason being that the demar- 
cation line between the two is not straight all the way through. There is nothing 
to prevent agricultural extension making use of community-development 
approaches; put-over methods are in fact included in the course for assistant 
field officers. It may even be the agricultural-extension worker who encourages 
the setting up of literacy groups without referring to community development 
services. 

It has been seen that agricultural extension and community development are 
combined in the Government's improvement approach to agriculture. It was 
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noted that agrioiltural extension is generally concentrated on the more productive 
areas and that there is a tendency to place community development rather in 
the poorer, less receptive areas. In the absence of any definite policy statement it 
could be concluded that community development is considered in this way a 
preliminary stage, later to be followed by intensified agricultural improvement. 
An alternative interpretation, which may be more realistic, is that community 
development is regarded principally as a general educational activity and a means 
for improving individual living conditions, but that it is not, at least in present 
circumstances, always deliberately related to economic objectives. 
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3 In-service training in the private sector 
and in the civil service 



The private sector 

Of the 350,000 people engaged in wage employment in 1964, some 70 per cent 
were working in the private sector. Yet few private enterprises organize in-service 
schemes for training their employees: of the establishments visited in connexion 
with the manpower survey, less than ten had any such schemes.^ The great majority 
of skilled craft workers acquire their knowledge on the job, without any formal 
instruction. This practice may fit workers for specific tasks within an individual 
concern but it tends to be a narrow type of training with little or no theoretical 
background. It cannot therefore be considered as a means of meeting over-all 
national requirements. 

A limited amount of non-formal training is arranged outside establishments. 
The training-within-industry section of the Ministry of Labour organizes courses 
in job relations, job methods and job instruction, through which 189 people 
passed in 1964. Large-scale employers sometimes send people to courses organized 
jointly with other East African branches of their firms. There are also informal 
arrangements for workers who wish to learn through correspondence or through 
evening classes, by allowing them time for study or by paying their fees, usually 
by making refunds to successful candidates. In addition a few firms participate 
m sandwich courses organized by the Dar es Salaam Technical College. On the 
whole, however, employers have been reluctant to support schemes in outside 
training institutions, particularly for workers in the lower skill ranges, because 
of the fear of their employees being attracted away to other jobs and not remaining 
long enough with the firm to justify the cost involved. 

1. Survey of the High- Level Manpower Requirements and Resources for the Five- Year Development 
Plan^ 1964165-1968169, op. cit. This survey covered all central government and all non- 
agricultural para-statal and private enterprises with 100 or more employees. It accounted for 
over 70 per cent of non-agriculturj^ >^rjtcrs employed on the Tanzania mainland. 
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At present, the supply of skilled craft workers through formal education is 
limited to the City and Guilds courses of the Dar es Salaam Technical College, 
which had an enrolment of about 130 in 1965. The two trade schools which 
previously oflfered a three-year post-primary course were found no longer to be 
meeting demands adequately, in addition to involving high pcr-pupil costs. One 
of them has been converted into a secondary technical school and the other is 
being similarly reorganized. Employers have therefore had to find their own ways 
of meeting skilled labour needs, but this has generally been not by organized 
training but by letting their employees acquire these skills simply by association 
with the job. The manpower survey identifies a total requirement of 5,045 skilled 
manual workers of journeyman level and above for the plan period, as against 
a known supply (from formal in-plant training courses and apprenticeships and 
the Dar es Salaam Technical College City and Guilds courses) of 623. This leaves 
a gap of over 4,400, which does not include skills that can only be learned practi- 
cally on the job. This does not mean that 4,400 jobs will remain unfilled; employers 
have managed until now to fill posts with persons who have acquired their skills 
on the job with varying degrees of efficiency, and they will probably do so in the 
future. But training needs are likely to be affected by two important factors; one 
is the acceleration of the localization programme, which will require increasing 
numbers of citizens from among the educational system's expanding supply to 
be trained up for the higher skilled craft posts at present occupied by expatriates. 
The other is the provision for industrial expansion in the five-year plan that will 
require a more diversified and thorough type of training than previously. The 
manpower survey indicates that *if employers are to make this transition suc- 
cessfully, it will be incumbent upon them to make plans now for training this 
oncoming educationally well-prepared supply in the "modern crafts"'. In fact, 
the difficulty is not merely one of numbers: the problem is to provide higher- 
quality training which cannot be given purely through association with the job. 

While formal training should not be neglected, a more immediate solution to 
this problem is to place responsibility for training on the enterprises themselves. 
Tn fact, a scheme of this kind is now being considered by the Government. It 
would be based on a pay-roll tax to finance it, whereby firms running the scheme 
for their own labour needs would be exempted from the tax, while those training 
additional numbers for other establishments would receive a subsidy. At the 
beginning, recruitment would be from among primary-school leavers, later 
extending to secondary-school leavers as these became more readily available. 
Curricula and testing would be uniform throughout the country.* The intro- 
duction of such a scheme in the present circumstances would no doubt raise 



1. For a fuller trettment of this problem, sec J.B. Knight, The Costing and Financing of Educa- 
tional Development in lanzania, in vol. II of this series, Paris, Unesco/IIEP, 1969. 
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some difficult problems, not the least of which would be the reluctance of many 
employers to use any but their own methods, which would make it difficult to 
apply uniform curricula and testing methods. 

Another method of training, little exploited in Tanzania, consists in part-time 
courses provided by formal institutions and aimed at complementing skills acquired 
on the job with theoretical courses. The Dar cs Salaam Technical College runs 
a successful four-year technicians* sandwich course for the employees of a large 
mine, six months' training at the college being alternated with six months' work 
at the mine. The college has also a day-release course for telecommunications tech- 
nicians. Day-release and sandwich courses may be an even more effective means 
of training than full-time courses, and their expansion is now being contemplated. 

But if organized in-service training in the private sector is still at the beginning 
stages, it is much more fully developed in the public sector— the civil service. 



The civil service 

The civil service is well organized to provide in-service training. Government 
services have all along been given priority for supplies of trained manpower from 
the formal educational system and it is now becoming increasingly possible to 
recruit at adequate educational levels. Personnel already employed, however, often 
lack a sufficient background of education and training. This is particularly true 
in relation to scientific and technical skills. The present object of in-service training 
in the civil service is not primarily to keep employees up to date with new 
developments or to offer a non-formal alternative to formal training. The primary 
aim is to improve the basic knowledge and skill of persons already employed 
whose qualifications may be inadequate because at the time they were recruited 
no adequately qualified candidates were available. A further object is to train 
employees rapidly in a particular skill where qualified manpower is scarce, which 
includes training for accelerating promotion of lower-grade technical officers. 

Responsibility for estimating training requirements and organizing courses rests 
with the individual ministries; there are no central arrangements for reviewing 
and interrelating requirements. Most ministries have training schools attached 
which also provide regular pre-scrvice training. Certain institutions serve the civil 
service as a whole. The Civil Service Training Centre and to a lesser extent, the 
Dar es Salaam Technical College, train people for the general services ; the Institute 
of Public Administration caters for persons at the higher levels of administration. 

In 1964, some 2,000 people passed through in-service courses of one kind or 
another. This figure, which represents 2 per cent of total employment in the public 
services, can be broken down between the various ministries and services, as 
in Table 8. 
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Table 8. Output from civil service training courses, 1964 



President's Office (administrative 



Community development and 
national culture 



officers' course) 
Health 

Communications and works 
Lands, settlement and water 



10 
47 
104 



General service courses 
(principally office skills) 



Office of the Second Vice-President 
(judiciary) 



56 



12 



development 
Home affairs 

Commerce and co-operatives 

Education 

Agriculture 

Labour 



2 

145 

83 
193 
121 

20 



NOT! In addition, the InitituU of Public Admini*- 
tration trained fourteen local-govemment officert 
and twelve district matistratet 



Total 



2010 



1 217 



The duration of courses is from two weeks to three years, the average being 
about six months. Output is highest from general service courses (one to twelve 
weeks) and, in individual ministries, from education, home affairs, agriculture, 
and communications and works. 

Responsibility for developing training programmes is scattered among the 
various other tasks of three services of the central establishment division of the 
President's Office: 

1. The staff inspection section^ which is responsible, inter alia, for investigating 
training requirements. 

2. The training development unity which should develop new training programmes 
on the basis of information provided by the staff inspection section, and also 
review ministerial training programmes with a view to ensuring the best possible 
use of resources. 

3. The common cadres, training and recruitment section, which has responsibility 
for training policy and co-ordination of the training programmes of the public 
service as a whole. 

In practice, however, the system does not work effectively. The link between the 
staff inspection section and the training development unit is a tenuous one; 
the unit appears to spend a very small proportion of its time on programme 
development and tends rather to be concerned with organizing instruction in 
supervisory and management skills. Secondly the function of co-ordination does 
not seem to have proceeded beyond the distribution of information. One of the 
chief reasons for this situation appears to be that each of the three services acts 
independently of the others. They are not linked under, a higher authority with 
specific responsibility for training questions. Such an authority does not in fact 
exist. The staff inspection section does not, for example, undertake analyses 
according to a centrally agreed programme. Rather it organizes its work on the 
basis of the needs expressed by different government services individually, or 
according to its own assessment of requirements. 
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Planning of enrolment for courses within individual ministries is done usually 
one year in advance. No case was observed of any long-term estimate of in-service 
training requirements, nor was any systematic method in evidence of establishing 
priorities between different kinds of in-service training or between in-service and 
pre-scrvice training. If it is decided to upgrade a certain number of employees in 
a given grade, a few may be trained each year until all those capable of completing 
the course have gone through. Since in-service training is generally of short 
duration, it is possible without planning very far in advance to arrive at a 
reasonable balance between the supply from such coiu^s and related employment 
needs. However, output from in-service training may have to be related, on the 
one hand to the output of similar skills by the formal educational system, and on 
the other to the output of pre-scrvice courses leading to similar qualifications. It 
would therefore seem necessary to establish at least an over-all view of in-service 
training needs several years ahead, even if adjustments have to be made from 
year to year. 

Another question which arises is whether it is in fact necessary to centralize 
in-service training requirements. It seems logical that specialized ministries, which 
are the best judges of their own requirements, should themselves be responsible 
for preparing their own training estimates; the needs of these ministries are so 
little related that centralization does not appear as a necessity. It seems equally 
logical that in-service training needs which are common to the civil service as a 
whole— siich as those for accountants, secretaries and higher-level administrators- 
should be catered for centrally. And this is, in fact, the case in Tanzania. 

As output from the formal educational system increases and improves in 
quality, the natuie of in-service training will change. The need for upgrading 
courses as a means of developing skills and knowledge will diminish, and in-service 
training will be increasingly directed towards continued learning and instruction 
in new developments. An abrupt discontinuation of upgrading courses can, 
however, lead to discontent among those who see in them the only way to further 
training and promotion, it has been known for such courses to be continued 
largely to prevent employees leaving their jobs for lack of promotion opportunity. 
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4 Other types of non-formal 
education 



The types of non-formal education still to be discussed are correspondence and 
part-time courses. These are organized on a rather small scale and are not seen 
as an important means of human resource development. They are mainly of two 
kinds: those aimed at imparting specific knowledge or skills and sanctioned by 
recognized examinations, and those designed primarily for broadening the general 
and cultural outlook of the public. 

The former are given by the Dar es Salaam Technical College and by a private 
correspondence institution, the British Tutorial College. The technical college 
offers eveniiig classes in commercial courses, complete junior and secondary 
courses with a scientific bias, technical courses etc. The tutorial college, which 
operates from two centres, offers courses in general, commercial and technical 
subjects. Both cater mainly for individuals wishing to supplement their education 
and who, for one reason or another, have not been able to continue in the formal 
system. Many of the students following evening classes at the technical college 
arc Asians who, with the absorption of their schools into the national system, 
have fewer formal educational opportunities than before. The technical college 
had in 1965, an estimated attendance of 1,600, some 800 in commercial courses, 
200 in technical courses and 600 in general and other courses. Enrolment at the 
tutorial college was estimated at 2,000 in 196S. 

The fees charged by the tutorial college, which are about double those of the 
technical college (although they are returnable if examinations are not passed 
within twice the normal period) must limit the number of those able to study 
through these means. The cost of a course in two subjects at London University 
General Certificate of Education ordinary level (normally taken after four years 
of secondary school) represents the median African wage for two months. 

Although part-time and correspondence courses are unlikely to be introduced 
on a large scale as a regular alternative to formal education, some of those 
organized in conjunction with employment might profitably be developed. An 
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example is the two-year correspondence course for upgrading teachers from 
grade C (which is being discontinued) to grade B, which was arranged by the 
correspondence college in co-operation with the Ministry of Education. The course 
is combined with short intensive training periods at teacher-training colleges at 
the end of each year. There are also the sandwich courses mentioned earlier and 
run by the technical college. 

Another interesting experiment in education by correspondence has been 
initiated by the Co-operative Education Centre, which was established with 
Scandinavian assistance to train local co-operative staff and committee members. 
Instructional booklets are sent either to individuals or to committee groups for 
discussion (the second alternative does not require all members to be literate), 
and the results are sent to the centre which returns them with corrections and 
comments. In order to encourage the setting up to study groups and educational 
activities, in general, ^contact men' are selected for training by the centre. 

Courses of the kind aimed at broadening the general and cultural outlook of 
the public are given by the Institute of Adult Education (attached to University 
College, Dar es Salaam) and its four regional centres. They range from economics 
and industrial management to dramatics and speed reading and had an enrolment 
of about 1,5(X) in 1965. Courses arc deliberately designed not to be restricted to 
any examination curricula, although some students enrol with the object of 
preparing for outside examinations. Of twenty-nine people enrolled in the second- 
level economics course, nine had this intention, and of the fifty-eight following 
the course of public administration, six. The absence of examinations may have 
some advantages, but it can also diminish incentive for regular attendance and 
individual study. 

The institute could usefully extend its activities, particularly in connexion with 
the community-development programme— a possibility which is, in fact, being 
considered. It could for example, initiate research on literacy teaching and train 
senior community-development officers concerned with adult teaching. 
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It would be unrealistic to try to draw any generally valid conclusions from the 
experience of a single country, and while ideally non-formal education should be 
all of a piece, in a neat and tidy comprehensive plan carefully tied up with the 
development of the formal educational system, it is hard to visualize it in this 
way because of the variety of aims and methods involved, as this paper has shown. 
Nevertheless, the study of the Tanzanian experience does suggest that there are 
a number of elements which deserve to be considered more closely when deciding 
how best to approach non-formal education as a part of national development. 
One of these is the problem of co-ordination both at the planning stage and at 
the stage of implementation between related non-formal programmes. A second 
is the extent to which a division of labour may be established between non-formal 
and formal education. There is also the problem of the organization and 
administration of non-formal education. 

The information which has been presented shows that the different types of 
non-foimal education have been developed in response to a variety of economic 
and social demands and following the generally unconnected initiatives of different 
ministries and institutions, in the civil service and in private industry, in the rural 
sector and in urban centres. But despite this multiplicity of control and interests, 
substantial advantages might well be obtained through closer co-operation where 
different programmes operate in related fields. As far as community development, 
health and agricultural extension are concerned, which bring their main effort 
to bear on the improvement of the conditions of life of Tanzania's vast rural 
population, it would appear that an approach combining the efforts of different 
services in joint programmes produces better results than a dispefsed and unco- 
ordinated use of resources. There would seem to be a case, in so far as the aims 
of community development permit, for choosing priorities according to economic 
considerations. There is strong evidence that programmes and individual projects 
arc most successful when the interest to learn is combined with the opportunity 
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to use the fruits of this learning for concrete ends, such as improvement in the 
yield of crops, the introduction of new crops or the increase of earnings in town 
employment through further education, including literacy; in other words, when 
non-formal education is seen as a means to economic rather than purely cultural 
or social ends. 

Such information as is available shows that expenditures on the different types 
of non-formal education designed to improve conditions and productivity in the 
rural sector represent a proportion of total central-government recurrent expendi- 
ture which probably does not exceed 5 per cent, i.e., about one quarter of recurrent 
expenditures on formal education. While there are clearly not sufficient elements 
available in this case to permit a judgement (particularly on the educational value 
of the programmes involved), as to whether this balance is the right one, the 
question of the complementarities and possibilities of substitution between the 
two approaches would seem to be one requiring consideration— for example in 
deciding the future growth of formal primary education and 'remedial ' community- 
development work respectively. In this connexion, the part of external assistance 
in promoting non-formal education, particularly in the rural sector, also requires 
study. 

In determining an effective balance between non-formal and formal education 
in Tanzania it would also seem desirable to strengthen the planning contacts 
between the Ministry of Education and those responsible for the different types 
of in-service training. In-service training in the civil service is to a considerable 
extent designed to compensate for quantitative and qualitative deficiencies in the 
formal system. This might be taken account of in planning output of different 
types of educated manpower. A characteristic of non-formal training is that it 
can often produce skilled personnel more quickly and at lower cost than formal 
institutions. Thus Tanzania has been led to examine the possibility of introducing 
a centrally organized system whereby individual enterprises would have the main 
responsibility for training skilled workers. 

Despite the widely divided nature ^.f the different types of non-formal education 
there would therefore seem to be a need for a greater degree of planning and 
co-ordination at the central-government level. Tanzanian experience suggests that 
there are also useful possibilities of co-operation at the regional and project levels 
that could provide a means of concentration of effort. Perhaps the greatest single 
need is for integrated action in the training and distribution of personnel, in order 
that an adequate number of workers, with the requisite outlook and technical 
ability, should 1)e available for co-ordinated activity at the project level. Tanzania's 
achievements point the way towards a new and valuable approach to the use of 
non-formal education in economic and social progress. 
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Foreword 



It is a fact of cardinal importance to educational planning, and to understanding 
the anatomy of educational change, that every educational system lives within its 
own special legal system. This legal system is the product of past legislation and of 
accumulated administrative rules, regulations, relationships and routines that for 
all practical purposes have become common law. For the outsider this juridical 
web is largely hidden from view; for the insider it is as natural as the airhe breathes; 
but in any event it plays a fundamental role in giving direction, order, cohesion 
and stability to the complex educational enterprise. 

Sometimes, however, it provides too much stability, as for instance, when a 
colonial country makes the great leap to independence and struggles to accommo- 
date its educational system to the vastly changed national needs and aspirations 
which accompany the new status. Under these circumstances the old rules and 
administrative customs may become serious impediments to necessary changes. 
Governments, which must plot the course for such transition, therefore must give 
attention to reshaping the legal system to jfit the new shape that education itself 
must take. 

This important aspect of educational planning has received relatively little 
attention. Thus, the Institute asked J. Roger Carter, Adviser on Legislation to the 
Ministry of Education in Kenya, to prepare the present case study which reveals 
the experiences of three East African countries that have lately been making this 
transition— Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. 

The author sees the legal structure as an expression of the spirit of the age and 
traces its development through three successive stages of colonialism and inde- 
pendence. Whereas in earlier stages the government's role was the more passive 
one of supervising the semi-independent activities of voluntary bodies, leaving to 
them the main initiative for educational development, it has now become the much 
more positive one of taking prime responsibility for national educational develop- 
ment, including its jfinance. Thus it is not surprising that the legal and adminis- 
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trative basis of education inherited from colonialism has been found inadequate 
to the new situation. 

The author finds, moreover, that the old legal structure has been slow to change. 
He concludes, therefore, that there is need to adjust legislation further (all three 
countries still base their legislation on colonial ordinances) in order to provide the 
necessary authority and elbow room for government initiative at every level to 
promote educational development. A number of very practical problems must be 
faced. For example, a large measure of local control over primary education co- 
exists with heavy central government responsibility for its finance; to what extent 
should control be exercised by government when it provides the funds? Similarly, 
the question arises whether the powers of primary school management now residing 
in the hands of churches and missions, within the framework of local responsibility, 
are compatible with central government's new responsibilities. The author stresses 
the need to achieve a proper balance between a strong central power and local 
initiative, and between public and private endeavour. At the second and higher 
levels, where the government has central responsibility but where administration 
is carried out by boards of governors, the author shows that proliferation of in- 
stitutions and shortage of administrative personnel have given rise to new prob- 
lems of educational planning and management. 

Legal arrangements and administration of course go hand in hand. Thus an 
important conclusion of the study is that, besides modernizing the legal structure, 
it is essential that a strong educational planning process be established and, above 
all, that an adequate supply of competent educational administrators be trained for 
every level. For in the last analysis it is the administrators of the system and the 
inspectors who must take initiatives to develop it, to ensure its quality of perform- 
ance, and to enforce individual rights in education. 

The Institute is grateful to Mr. Carter who prepared this valuable study, and to 
the oflUcials of Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda who helped him along the way. 

Philip H. Coombs 
Director, HEP 
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Introduction 



Education in the countries of East Africa, as in other countries formerly subject 
to British influence, has passed through three well-defined stages of development: 
the period of private enterprise principally associated with the activities of the 
Christian missions, the period of State-supported private enterprise, and the period 
of State responsibility and planning. At a rough approximation, these stages 
coincided respectively with the period prior to the First World War, the period 
between the wars and the period after 194S. This kind of historical scheme is, 
of course, more convenient than precise, for it would be wrong to infer from it that 
the State was wholly disinterested in education during the first period, or wholly 
responsible during the last; educational history, like all human history, is a conti- 
nuum, in the course of which prevailing attitudes and ideas, and the institutions in 
which they are mirrored, are gradually transformed as a result of changes in the 
social structure and in the needs of the economy. 

Superimposed on these changes were the displacements caused by the transition 
from colonial government to independence. A racially stratified society, governed 
and ordered by a colonial power, gave place to a composite, but basically demo- 
cratic and egalitarian, social organization, unmistakably marked by the vestiges 
of an earlier tribal society, yet containing the germ of a new, essentially African, 
ordering of human relationships and obligations. These far-reaching social changes 
naturally gave rise to widespread changes in the educational system and its objec- 
tives, in addition to those that flowed inevitably from the growing complexity of 
social and economic organization.Thus, the State, having taken over responsibility 
for the planning and direction of education, has been obliged to cope at one and 
the same time with the growing demands of an increasingly organized and in some 
measure State-directed economy and the problems posed by a social revolution. 

In discharging this responsibility, the State must begin by evolving an educa- 
tional policy which expresses, or makes room for the expression of, the social and 
economic requirements of the new age. In the colonial period, education was 
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permeated by the spirit of a paternalistic and racially stratified society. Now, 
however, education must give scope for the attainment of national objectives based 
on the participation and enthusiasm of the people as a whole. After new policies 
have been formulated and new administrative arrangements agreed upon, it is 
necessary to embed these policies and arrangements in legislation, in order that 
changes may be brought about by orderly processes and the system of education 
made to conform to the new requirements placed upon it. 

Thus, the law is the ultimate, formal expression of the spirit of the age. This is 
seen very clearly if we cast our minds back to the three periods of educational 
history previously referred to. In the first period, the State, having little to do with 
education, takes little or no cognizance of it in law. During the second period, 
however, legislation becomes necessary to prescribe the conditions under which the 
State is prepared to underpin the efforts of the voluntary agencies. The State's role 
IS, however, largely conditional and passive and, therefore, the law places on the 
State no general obligations to provide for the education of the people. Thus, 
section 3 of the Kenya Education Ordinance of 1931 (now repealed) refers to the 
Governor's functions of control, but imposes on him no duty to provide education, 
though it permits him to do so. The fact is that, in this phase, the Christian mission 
IS still the pacemaker, and if the pace has quickened somewhat as a result of the 
additional resources made available by the State, it still proceeds mainly from a 
missionary initiative. In the third period, however, the law places on the State 
inescapable and primary obligations to provide for the education of the people. 
Such obligations are exemplified in section 3(1) of the Education Act (Cap. 211), 
which came into force in Kenya on 1 January 1953: 

3(1) It shall be the duty of the Minister to promote education in Kenya and 
the progressive development of schools, consistent with the powers ofdirection 
and control vested in the Minister by this Act.' 
This duty of the Minister of Education is extensive and progressive, though it 
remains consistent with the exclusion for the time being of large sections of the 
population from any formal education. But the responsibility is now squarely 
placed on the government and a journey has already begun on a road that can only 
end with universal and compulsory education during the years of childhood and 
adolescence and with other educational services in response to the nation's needs. 

Let us now analyse in greater detail the purposes of the law as an ultimate, 
formal embodiment of educational policies. 

First, the statute law is an expression of the intentions of parliament and conse- 
quently, on the representative principle, an embodiment of the popular will. It is 
at the legislative stage that the government's judgements on questions of policy, 
and on the powers needed to carry out a policy, are subjected to scrutiny. At a time 
of rapid change and development, extensive powers are essential; yet it is equally 
essential that such powers be subject to such limitations and safeguards as are 
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required to secure general assent and to avoid unwarranted inroads on inoividual 
rights and liberties. To strike the right compromise between the needs of efficient 
planning and administration and ^.he importance of attracting popular support 
presents the government with a problem of some difficulty, and there will be more 
to say about this later. 

Secondly, the purpose of a law is to define arid to limit the powers, rights and 
duties of those participating in the educational process, particularly of the govern- 
ment. In the case of private individuals, voluntary bodies, or subordinate organs of 
government, the penalties for stepping beyond the assigned limits may be built into 
the law itself, but where the transgressor is the government, redress is normally 
only possible in pariiament, or in the courts; in parliament, by the refusal of finan- 
cial appropriations, or even by the overthrow of the government ; in the courts, by 
ordinary civil process under the Government Proceedings Act. 

At present, in East Africa, the right of appeal to the courts for a redress of 
wrongs committed by an administration is seldom used. Attempts at redress are 
usually confined to personal appeals to ministers or civil servants which are dealt 
with ad hoc on the best evidence available. There is, however, every possibility that 
the use of legal remedies will grow as people and associations become more litigious. 
Where excesses are committed by the lower instances of educational administra- 
tion, such as local authorities and boards of governors (see Chapter 2), remedies 
may be effected by the central government itself in its supervisory capacity by a 
quasi-judicial procedure. An example is found in the Kenya Education Act as 
recently amended. This procedure formalizes and endorses the hearing of appeals 
by aggrieved persons hitherto often dealt with ad hoc by the minister or his staff. 
Under the new arrangements, the minister listens to a complaint and then, after due 
investigation, and provided that he is satisfied that the subordinate authority has 
acted, or proposes to act, unreasonably, or has failed to discharge a duty laid 
upon it, he gives such directions as may be appropriate. The decision whether an 
action is unreasonable is not based on political expediency, but on the facts* as 
presenied, and in this sense is of a detached and quasi-judicial character. 
Being the grant-aiding and supervising body, the minister would have no diffi- 
culty in enforcing the directions given. The section concerned reads as follows: 
*86(l) Where the Minister is satisfied, upon complaint made by any person or 
otherwise that a county council or a municipal council, or the Board of 
Governors or manager of any school, has acted or is proposing to act unrea- 
sonably in the exercise of any functions entrusted to it by or under the Act, 
he may give such directions as to the exercise of such functions as appear to 
him expedient. 

*(2) If the Minister is satisfied that a county council or a municipal council, 
or the Board of Governors or the manager of any school, has failed to 
discharge any duty imposed upon it by, or for the purpose of, the Act, he 
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may give such directions as may be necessary for securing compliance with 
the Act, after consultation with the Minister for the time being respon- 
sible for local government.' 
Thirdly, it is the object of a law to enable public funds to be used for educational 
purposes and to lay down the conditions for such use. The actual allocation of 
funds for the various authorized purposes then depends on annual financial 
legislation in the form of Appropriation Acts. 

These three principal features of the statute law are characteristic of any of the 
executive functions of government in a parliamentary democracy and are not in any 
way peculiar to developing countries, or to education. Nevertheless, in a developing 
country, and in respect of education, legislation presents certain special problems. 
It must be remembered that inadequate powers may seriously hamper the govern- 
ment's efforts to plan and control the growth of the educational system. On the 
other hand, excessive powers carelessly used can also retard the progress of edu- 
cation by provoking dissent. Further, the forms in which legislation is expressed, 
whether from the point of view of language and structure, or from the standpoint 
of the balance between major and minor instruments, can influence the efficiency of 
educational administration. These considerations acquire a special importance at a 
time of rapid educational change, since the problems encountered are more various 
and the stages of growth less easily foreseen than in a country with a comparatively 
well-established and static educational system. Furthermore, education is the con- 
cern of everybody, and in this branch of government perhaps more than in 
any other the problem of reconciling local sentiments and loyalties with national 
aspirations is particularly acute. 
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1 Some legal aspects of educational policy 
in East Africa 



It is neither possible, nor is it intended, to indicate here the whole scope of educa- 
tional policy changes in East Africa. Not all of them involve, or require, legislation. 
There are, however, certain broad tendencies that have a direct bearing on the 
educational law. 

First, all three East African countries are committed to educational planning 
as part of the conscious organization and control of their national life. Manpower 
surveys have been carried out in each country and, although they give at the present 
stage a somewhat factitious impression of accuracy, they provide broad indications 
of requirements over the next few years at various educational levels. In order to 
Jay plans in response to these ascertained demands, the governments need powers of 
initiative and control at every stage in the system. The range of powers considered 
necessary varies with local circumstances. In Kenya, there is considerable support 
for the idea that the powers of primary school management now resting in the 
hands of churches and missions are incompatible with the necessary government 
control. The Kenya Education Commission, a body of leading citizens, felt that 
'the historic practice of leaving management of maintained primary schools in the 
hands of missions or churches has outlived its usefulness' and that ^as a matter of 
principle, any primary school' maintained by a public authority ^should also be 
managed by the public authority which is financially responsible for it\ Under the 
Education (Management Committees) Rules, 1964 (S.R. No. 228 of 1964) in Ugan- 
da, only three out of seven members of the Management Committee of a primary 
school are provided by the foundation body (church), and in the great majority 
of cases financial control is in the hands of education officers employed by local 
authorities. 

The need for wider powers to plan and control the system was, moreover, 
partly a result of universal suffrage and the articulation of the demands of an elec- 
torate for whom independence had created a new sense of hope and expectancy 
and a resolve to regulate their own destiny. This growing political consciousness 
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and an awareness of the buoyant and often chronically unsatisfied need for educated 
and trained people created everywhere a demand for educational services well 
beyond the limitb imposed by national resources. Moreover, belief in education as 
a birthright took increasing hold and underlay the campaign for universal primary 
education (as expressed in the governing party's election manifesto in Kenya for 
instance), and the effort through community action to create many more oppor- 
tunities for secondary education than had hitherto been available. Members of 
parhament gave expression to these feelings in the constant pressure which they 
exerted on governments to expand the educational services, and caused adminis- 
trations, almost in spite of themselves, to seek the wider powers necessary both to 
effect and to control the enlargement of educational opportunity. 

Secondly, the establishment of religion, particularly of the Christian religion, in 
education has been seen as something inappropriate to the new dispensation. 
Whereas in colonial days Christianity was accepted as ar ally of government for 
the moral training of subject peoples, the independent governments are pledged 
to the idea of secular States. This does not necessarily connote antipathy to religion ; 
indeed, the Constitutions of Uganda and Kenya recognize the rights of religious 
communities or denominations to provide education at their own expense but 
not restricted to any one group. 

The reconciliation of the religious neutrality of the State with the constitutional 
position of rehgion and the historic role of the churches creates a problem of no 
small delicacy whose final solution is unlikely to be a simple exclusion of religion 
from the schools, as has become the habit in the United States of America, but an 
accommodation between the religious and secular views of education. To effect a 
compromise of this kind calls for great statesmanship, for it requires solutions 
which attract the widest measure of support in a matter in which few can be wholly 
satisfied. Moreover, the difficulty of finding an acceptable answer is greatly 
increased by the emotional content of the matter and the philosophical differences 
involved. At present, none of the three governments has finally grasped the nettle 
and, as a result, the problem continues in effect to be regulated by the principle if 
indeed it is a principle— defined in Scottish legislation as Hisc and wont'. 

*Use and wont* may well prescribe a common-sense solution among a people 
deeply influenced by tradition, but it is unlikely to do so in countries that have just 
broken with a colonial past; where, moreover, religious differences extend far 
beyond the Christian sects and where the denominational uniformity of different 
areas is beginning to break down. Something more forward-looking, more system- 
atic and more flexible is required. The essential features of such a solution must 
be expressed in law because duties, rights and safeguards are involved; and any 
such law must provide for change, for it is unreasonable to suppose that in so basic 
a matter final and lasting opinions have everywhere been established. 

Lastly, the law must take cognizance of the responsibility of the State for stand- 
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ards of education in schools lying outside the publicsyslem. In Kenya, the *Haram- 
bce' (self-help) school movement has made it harder for the Slate to shrug off all 
responsibility going beyond the formal processes of registration, while the growing 
belief that the government has an obligation to discharge on behalf of every child 
imposes on it a need lo look to the state of non-aided schools, so long as it is 
itself unable to provide for all children. Questions raised in the Uganda and Kenya 
parliaments have shown that the governments of East Africa will not be allowed lo 
escape a more direct responsibility for what goes on in the private sector in future. 
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The devolution of powers on local authorities 

The planning and control of education to which the three governments are com- 
mitted as part of the general planning of national development require a concen- 
tration of power in the hands of the government sufficient to secure orderly growth 
and to overcome sectional obstacles to growth, A concentration of power does not, 
of course, imply dictatorship, since the schools cannot be run without the willing 
co-operation of a great many people, and such co-operation can only be obtained 
on terms that imply a measure of <Jecentralized responsibility. The' questions 
that have to be answered are how much responsibility is it right and necessary to 
delegate to local bodies in order to secure their enthusiastic help for running schools 
and whether this measure of delegation is compatible with the central government's 
responsibilities for planning and general control. 

To such questions there is no simple answer, depending as it does upon the 
ability and temperament of those involved and upon the ties, financial or otherwise, 
that bind the central government to the subordinate bodies concerned. There also 
arises the question of overriding powers. It is clearly necessary for the government 
to be able to intervene if the subordinate body fails to perform the functions allotted 
to it, or performs them in a manner detrimental to education. On the other hand, 
too ready a corrective in the hands of the central government may damage the 
sense of local responsibility and deter able and public-spirited people from taking 
part in the management of schools. All these decisions are matters of judgement, 
and it is clearly essential that every possible care should be taken to reap the 
optimum advantage from the chosen system of delegation, both in securing the 
collaboration of responsible persons for local duties and in assuring adequate 
freedom of control to the central government. 

Existing legislation provides for a pattern of delegation in the three East African 
countries which differs in certain respects, but has two main features in common: 
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secondary schools arc entrusted to boards of governors, while primary education is 
managed by local authorities. These arrangements have, of course, much similarity 
with the institutions of school management in the United Kingdom, and it is some- 
thing of an open question whether they will prove wholly suitable to the conditions 
of independent East Africa. Nevertheless, there is one respect in which they appear 
well tuned to the prevailing temper of the people: considerable efforts have been 
made by the governments of the three countries to obtain the active co-operation 
of the different sections of the population, and the administrative organs referred 
to provide an outlet for local energies into work of national importance. 

It has been found, however, that serious errors can be made by inexperienced lo- 
cal administrators, so that it is essential to impose limits on their freedom of action 
and to exercise remedial or restraining powers at times. For this purpose, section 
10 of the Education Ordinance of Tanganyika (No. 37 of 1961) empowers the 
government to declare a recalcitrant local education authority to be in default and 
either to direct the authority to perform certain specified functions or to transfer 
those functions to another body, which may include the government itself. Further- 
more, a Tanganyika local education authority (separate legislation applies in 
Zanzibar) is only able to act in respect of primary education after seeking the advice 
of an education committee consisting of ten elected councillors and five represent- 
atives of interested bodies and organizations appointed by the minister. 

Kenya legislation provides for the entrustment of functions in respect of primary 
education to local authorities and for the revocation or modification of such 
entrustment. At the same time, as shown earlier, the minister has powers to issue 
directions to a local authority if he finds that it is in default in the performance of its 
duties, or is of the opinion that it has acted, or proposes to act, unreasonably in the 
exercise of any of its functions. On paper, therefore, the minister holds extensive 
powers of enforcement and control, amplified by his power to make regulations 
about the management, conduct and curriculum of the primary schools. The 
weakness of his position, which is shortly to be looked into by a Local Government 
Commission of Inquiry, consists in the present block-grant system by means of 
which local authorities are in part financed by the central government. 

Under this system, financial supervision of the whole range of local authority 
functions, including education, lies with the Ministry of Local Government, 
while control of the opening of new schools, the teaching staff, curricula and the 
standards of school premises are matters for the Ministry of Education. In theory, 
given proper inter-departmental consultation, an arrangement of this kind might 
be made to work reasonably well. It has the merit of avoiding a functional duplica- 
tion of administrative services at the local authority level and should, therefore, be 
economical. At first sight, it is far from evident that a separation of local authority 
functions into compartments, each coming under the financial supervision of the 
appropriate ministry, would necessarily yield better results. The various functions 
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compete strongly for local revenues as well as for central government support, and 
the distribution of resources by local authorities to their different functions under 
the block-grant system would, under a compartmentalized system, merely be re- 
placed by an apportionment of the same revenues among functions by the central 
government. 

There are, however, two respects in which the financial autonomy of the various 
local authority functions under the supervision of the appropriate ministry in each 
case is likely to lead to better results. First, although the government is, in theory, 
a single unit, the machinery, and still more the tradition, of inter-departmental 
co-operation is in its infancy. A mechanism for the control of local services, there- 
fore, which depends for its success on the harmonious operations of two or more 
ministries, is too sophisticated for so large and important a service as education at 
the present stage of national development. Secondly, under the block-grant system, 
there is no means of ensuring that the separate decisions of forty local authorities on 
the resources devoted by them to education will, in fact, coincide with the planning 
requirements of the Ministry of Education. The only way to ensure this is to give 
the ministry ultimate financial responsibility for the activities of the local autho- 
rities in education. 

In Kenya, the case for transferring financial responsibility for the educational 
activities of local authorities to the Ministry of Education has recently been streng- 
thened by the decision to transfer the employment of all teachers to the government, 
or to a single para-governmental organization, a goal which has recently also 
received official recognition in Uganda. If the number of teachers employed is to 
be equated with the demand for teachers in the schools, there are clear advantages in 
subjecting the teacher force and the financial policy of the local authorities in respect 
of education to the supervision of the same ministry. It would be wrong, of course, 
to argue that a separation of these functions between two ministries would be im- 
practicable in all circumstances, but for the reasons given above, a streamlining of 
education under a single supervising ministry is likely to work better in East 
Africa at the present time. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that some devolution of responsibility upon 
local organs of management and control is necessary; that the local exercise of 
such responsibilities must be subject to standards in staffing, curricula and other 
matters laid down by the central government; that suitable reserve powers should 
be devised and written into the legislation providing for the devolution of responsi- 
bilities; and that the responsibility for the financial supervision and grant-aiding 
of local organs of educational administration should rest with the ministry respon- 
sible for education. 
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The role of voluntary bodies 

Before leaving the question of subordinate levels of educational responsibility, it is 
necessary to say a word about the role of voluntary bodies, which, in East Africa, 
means principally Christian churches or missions, but also includes certain Hindu 
and Moslem communities. In the second stage of national development referred to 
at the beginning of this monograph, voluntary bodies were partially assisted by 
government grants, but retained nevertheless a large measure of autonomy and 
independence in the use of those grants and the provision of education. As the East 
African Commission noted in 1925: 'Hitherto, the task of providing education for 
the African has been almost entirely left to the missionaries/ The establishment of 
government schools in the years following did not noticeably infringe this practice, 
since they were, in the main, confined to areas in which the missions had failed to 
make an impact. As the East African Commission observed, missions were able to 
offer a rudimentary sort of education and to fulfil their own sectarian purposes at 
one and the same time. Education was linked to church membership, or included 
preparation for it. Moreover, the education offered converged upon religious 
rather than social ends. The second period, then, was one in which the State made 
a bargain with the voluntary bodies, in terms of which the latter took over virtually 
the whole of the task— such as it was — of popular education in return for financial 
aid under a system of control that did net seriously infringe the right of the missions 
to pursue their religious objectives. 

These principles became increasingly unacceptable inthethird period of develop- 
ment, although certain residues have survived. For example, the idea that the 
voluntary bodies should continue to supervise their own schools is still current in 
Uganda and remained a general policy in Kenya until the early 1960s. Supervisory 
teams, supported out of government grants, were provided by the voluntary bodies 
themselves. However, the incompatibility of self-supervision with ultimate govern- 
ment responsibility, became increasingly apparent in Kenya and Uganda in recent 
years. In Kenya, the supervisory teams gave place after 1960 to a system of super- 
vision by local authorities acting in their delegated responsibility for primary 
education. More recently, there has been some pressure to transfer the supervisors 
to the employment of the central government itself and there is some possibility 
that they will soon be annexed to the ministry's inspectorate. In Uganda, voluntary 
agency supervisors were abolished in 1964 and siipervision in effect became a 
responsibility of the education officers of local authorities. 

In primary education, as shown earlier, there has already been talk in Kenya of 
relieving voluntary bodies of all responsibility for the management of primary 
schools, leaving them only with certain residual rights with regard to religious 
education and the choice of teachers. Such a step would transform radically the 
role of the voluntary body into that of junior partner and would vest the real 
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responsibility for primary education in the secular State. A similar relationship has 
been created by the decision of all three governments to remove secondary schools 
and training colleges from the exclusive management of missions and churches and 
to vest them in boards of governors, on which the voluntary bodies formerly res- 
ponsible become partners alongside representatives of the communities served by 
the institutions in question and other interested persons. Under these forms of 
partnership, the characteristic stamp of a church-related institution may well 
remain largely unchanged, but the new type of management will at the same time 
ensure that all State-supported education conforms to national standards and is 
carried on for the benefit of all and not in the primary interest of any one section. 

These changes in the relationship between the State and the voluntary bodies 
have been accompanied by changes of attitude on both sides. The voluntary bodies 
have ceased to be the principal purveyors of education and have come to recognize 
themselves as service organizations, with a special contribution to make to, and 
within, an educational system for which the State has assumed a dominant respon- 
sibility. 

A consequence of this retreat of the old voluntary bodies into a subsidiary and 
specialized role has been a radical change in the problem of control. In former 
years, the main problem was that of exercising control over the semi-independent 
educational activities of the voluntary bodies. Today, it lies in the degree of restraint 
and compulsion that can be exercised over the public education authorities and the 
semi-public boards of governors. In this context, control over voluntary bodies in 
public education has assumed minor proportions and is a largely automatic result 
of the working of the new secular organs of management. 

The maintenance of educational standards 

We turn now to the maintenance of educational standards, a much more difficult 
and complex task than is sometimes realized. ^Standards* in education are the 
result of a variety of circumstances and influences, such as the maturity, education 
and training of teachers, the supply of educational materials and the teaching 
methods employed. All of these elements can in principle be ^controlled', even if in 
practice shortage of money or manpower imposes limits on what can be achieved. 
In addition, educational standards are affected by personal and psychological 
factors that are beyond the reach of government directives. Such are the relations 
of head teachers to their staffs and the attitude of inspectors. A good professional 
atmosphere is, indeed, essential to education, because education implies growth 
and creative activity which cannot prosper in a context of poor personal relations 
and discontent among the teachers. 

Educational standards are in a special sense the business of the inspectorate. 
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This business can be thought of as possessing two aspects, a normative and con- 
trolling function and a creative and inspirational function. The normative function 
is exercised in such activities as the inspection of non*aided schools, a large part of 
which consists of checking up on the premises, the staffing, the books and the 
syllabuses. Basically, it amounts to a policing of the Education Act and of its 
various ruies and regulations. It is, however, clear that the more of the policeman's 
work there is to be done the less time, energy or peace of mind will be available for 
truly inspirational activity. 

Since no East African country can at present afford to employ an inspectorate 
of the required size, qualifications and experience, the number and extent of the 
controls that can properly be exercised are limited, not only by the number of 
inspectors available, but also by the extent to which it is wise or possible to deflect 
their attention from the inspirational activity to the normative. Thus, whenever it is 
proposed that the government should control some part of the educational system, 
it is necessary to ask, first, what is the least number of controls that can be effective, 
and secondly, whether the manpower is available to carry them out, having regard 
to the existing duties and, particularly, to the more creative preoccupations of the 
inspectorate. 

Controls and remedies 

The more the educational system is planned and regulated from the centre the 
greater the number of controls that are likely to be involved; and the control over 
standards of education is foremost among them. It is, therefore, relevant to consi- 
der how this number can be kept to a minimum. In East African practice, there are 
three or four levels at which responsibility for education is exercised. Taking pri- 
mary education as an example, there is, in Kenya and Tanzania, the overriding 
responsibility of the minister. Under him, responsibility is entrusted to local autho- 
rities under the safeguards described earlier. Below the local authority, there is the 
headmaster, and below him the individual teacher. Control at each level is provided 
by the level immediately above, and provision is made in this way for the trans- 
mission of authority from top to bottom. 

The effectiveness of such a control system depends, in the first place, on the 
attitude and efficiency of the component parts. Local authorities in their infancy 
are not always efficient, and it will already have been noticed that in Tanzania, 
before dealing with any educational matter, they are obliged to consult an educa- 
tion committee of fifteen members, of which ten are members of the authority and 
five are appointed by the minister. In Kenya, doubts have been felt about the 
present efficiency and capacity of local authorities acting alone, and these have 
prompted suggestions that educational questions should be considered by some 
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kind of committee or board in which elected councillors are associated with persons 
nominated by the minister, on somewhat similar lines to those existing in Tanzania. 
Accordingly, the first requirement is to devise a system of local administration that 
gives adequate scope for local responsibility and initiative, while offering reasonable 
assurances of efficiency. The supervisory role of headmasters is also important. As the 
Kenya Education Commission has insisted: 'Everything should be done to inspire 
heads with their responsibility to give educational leadership in their schools, that is, 
to supervise, guide and encourage.... The head of a school ought to be the main 
source of inspiration and his supervisory function should be viewed in this light.* 

Thus, careful attention to the efficiency of administration and leadership at 
each level is the first requirement of a well-directed system of education. A satisfac- 
tory framework is only one of a number of factors contributing to efficiency, but 
it is an important one. Built into the framework, there must be disciplinary powers 
for use in an emergency, to deal effectively with breakdown or default. The powers 
of the minister in Tanzania and Kenya for dealing with default by local authorities 
have already been set out. Basically, these powers rest on displacement of the autho- 
rity as an ultimate sanction. In England and Wales, the minister cannot relieve an 
erring authority of its functions, but is able instead to give directions to it that are 
enforceable in tTie courts by a writ of mandamus. In East African conditions, a 
direct take-over of local authority functions is likely to be more satisfactory than 
legal proceedings, which are liable to be time-consuming and uncertain in their 
results. As has already been noted, Kenya law also provides for the minister's 
quasi-judicial intervention, a power that might provide a useful corrective to ill- 
advised actions based on tribal or racial prejudices. 

The disciplining of teachers is another aspect of negative control. A teacher who 
is found to be failing grossly in his professional obligations must be removed before 
any more damage is done to the education of children. Dismissal for educational 
inefficiency usually involves a very difficult decision and is seldom contemplated, 
except in the most serious circumstances. Disciplinary proceedings against teachers 
tend, therefore, to be concerned with more easily defined transgressions, such as 
cruelty, or moral turpitude. The law in each of the East African countries provides 
for the exclusion from teaching of any person who shows himself, whether as a 
result of criminal prosecution or otherwise, to be unsuitable for employment as a 
teacher. All three countries provide machinery for appeals against exclusion from 
teaching on disciplinary grounds. 

The foregoing paragraphs have been concerned with the general question of 
controls and they postulate two requirements: first, that the structures of the system 
should be planned as carefully as possible to combine the exercise of effective central 
authority with adequate local consultation and support; secondly, that the powers 
of supervision and control should be adequate to deal with any likely breakdown 
or default. Clearly, this account omits reference to personal factors, such as 
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selection and training, which are also vital to the cohesion and efficiency of the 
system; but they lie outside the scope of this monograph. It is within a properly 
constructed framework of controls that the schools are likely to be most responsive 
to the detailed planning and direction of the central government. Such detailed 
direction may relate to the accommodation, furnishing and equipment of schools, 
the qualifications of teachers, the syllabus, books and practical demonstrations 
and other factors which are important from the point of view of educational 
standards and efficiency. The ministry, with its tiny inspectorate staff, cannot 
hope to police all these areas in detail and, therefore, the standards of efficiency 
spontaneously achieved at the subordinate levels have special relevance. With the 
available resources, it is hardly possible for the inspectorate to undertake more than 
occasional *spot-check' visits in a random sample of schools. The impact of such 
inspections is likely to be significant only if their frequency is sufficient to ensure 
that the chances of a particular school being visited are appreciable. 

Historically, the inspection of primary schools was often carried out by educa- 
tion officers, who were themselves involved in educational administration or super- 
vision, or were practising teachers borrowed from secondary schools or training 
colleges. A merging of supervision and inspection presented no great difficulty so 
long as both supervisor and inspector were responsible to the central government. 
However, with the creation of local education authorities answerable to local 
electorates, partly or wholly responsible for school management, and employing 
their own supervisors (whether on secondment from the Civil Service or otherwise), 
the position of an officer combining the functions of local government supervisor 
and central government inspector became more difficult. Such a combination 
might involve a division of loyalties that, in wealthier countries, would be regarded 
as heterodox and unacceptable; but in East Africa, where skilled and trained in- 
spectoral or supervisory staff are scarce and financial resources limited, some judi- 
cious dovetailing of the two functions will probably continue to be justified for 
some time to come. 

Before departing from the subject of controls, it is well to say a word about 
examinations. An examination system organized by the ministry is one powerful 
means of sustaining educational standards. It is a rough and ready method and is 
well known to have certain efTccts that, educationally speaking, are disadvantageous. 
However, the use of such a system in the primary schools of East Africa is an inesca- 
pable necessity at the present time. The examination instrument may also provide 
the cheapest and easiest means of controlling standards in non-aided schools. It 
has, for instance, been suggested that the government take powers to forbid the 
issue by schools of any diplomas other than those approved by the ministry. This 
would oblige schools to enter their pupils for examinations either conducted or 
approved by the ministry, and it is believed that such a system might greatly im- 
prove standards, for example, in non-aided secretarial schools, where the proprie- 
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tors would be compelled to use the facilitiesof reputable external examining bodies, 
such as Pitman's Institute, and desist from the issue of their own decorative, but 
often worthless, certificates. 

The foregoing considerations are not intended to offer a final or complete 
solution to the control of educational standards, but only to suggest a line of ap- 
proach. Each control device needs to be judged by its effectiveness, on the one 
hand, and its claim on manpower and other resources, on the other. In devising 
means to influence the individual teacher, it isa foremost necessity in these countries 
to strengthen the bonds between the centre and the parts, not only because of the 
low average educational attainment of the primary school teacher, but also because 
of the desired rate of advance, for which the centre provides the main impetus. 

Planning powers 

The powers so far mentioned are powers of control of the school system as it already 
exists. In addition, it is essential that governments have the power to plan the 
system as it will be. The Uganda Education Ordinance was amended for this 
purpose by the Education (Amendment) Act (No. 83 of 1963) and now lays upon 
every education committee outside the Kingdom of Buganda the responsibility for 
the preparation of a development plan, in consultation with the education officer 
for the area, for approval by the minister with or without modification (section 32). 
Similarly, education committees in Tanganyika count among their functions the 
responsibility for submitting to the minister plans for the promotion and develop- 
ment of education and for carrying out such plans when approved by the minister 
[section 8(i)(a) of the Education Ordinance (No. 37 of 1961)]. Similar planning 
provisions appear in the Education (Entrustment of Functions to Local Authori- 
ties) Order, 1965, made under the Kenya Education Act. The planning of primary 
education is in the first place local matter and in no other way can local circum- 
stances be taken fully into account. The planning of post-primary education of 
all types is undertaken by the central governments in all three countries on their 
sole responsibility, though not without regional consultation in appropriate cases. 

Special problems in secondary education 

So far, we have dealt mainly with the control and planning of primary educa- 
tion. Secondary schools, teacher-training colleges and establishments for technical 
and commercial education in all three countries are administered directly by the 
respective ministries of education, through boards of governors established in each 
case by the minister* Unlike primary schools, these institutions rely wholly on 
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revenue from fccs^ and from the central government. Their dependence on grants 
from the central government, and (in Tanzania and Kenya) the minister's power to 
disestablish any recalcitrant board of governors, give the government wide powers 
of control which provide sufficient scope for the formulation and execution of a 
national plan. At the same time, the boards ensure a reasonable degree of local 
consultation and relieve the ministry of much detailed administrative work which 
would be difficult to discharge efficiently from the centre. However, the rapid 
proliferation of secondary schools and other institutions is likely to raise new 
problems of control due to the difficulty of finding sufficient able and experienced 
people to man so many boards. The solution may lie in a redistribution of responsi- 
bilities between government and board, or in the formation of joint or district boards 
with responsibilities for several institutions. Neither of these solutions is free from 
drawbacks, the first because a greater accumulation of responsibilities at the centre 
is bound to raise bureaucratic issues that may not be altogether good for a healthy 
school system, the second because plural responsibilities may impair the personal 
and particular interest of a board in a single school. However, the problem illustra- 
tes the difficulty of finding ideal solutions and the danger of applying to the circum- 
stances of a developing country, without appropriate modification, methods that 
have been found satisfactory elsewhere. 



Personal rights in public education 

Personal rights are ofgreat importance in the system of education of any democrattic 
country. Reference has already been made to the kind of compromise that is 
enforced on theeducational systemof multi-religious States, particularly where, as in 
Uganda and Kenya, religious rights are entrenched in the basic law. Tanganyika 
has recognized the rights of parents as a matter of general principle in the following 
terms in section 5 of the Education Ordinance (No. 37 of 1961): 

*5. In the execution and performance of all powers conferred and duties im- 
posed upon them by this Ordinance, the Minister and the Local Education 
Authorities shall have regard to the general principle that, so far as is com- 
patible with the provision of efficient instruction and training and the avoid- 
ance of unreasonable public expenditure, pupils are to be educated in 
accordance with the wishes of their parents.' 
This section is identical with section 76 of the Education Act, 1914, of England 
and Wales and provides some safeguard of the right of parents to send their children 



. There are no fees at training colleges for teachers, except at grade 1 1 training colleges in Uganda. 
In Tanzania, fees at secondary schools have been abolished, and in Kenya they have been abo- 
lished in sixth forms (the last two yctrs of secondary education). 
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to a school of a chosen denomination. However, its effectiveness is severely cir- 
cumscribed by the absence of any practical choice in most areas of East Africa, 
and the rights of parents referred to in the section are thus in large measure illu- 
sory. This increases the importance of devising an equitable machinery for deter- 
mining the religious complexion, if any, of a particular school; some means of 
testing local opinion from time to time seems to be called for. 

A necessary element in any system which allows for religious instruction at all 
is the legal right of parents to withdraw their children from such instruction. Such 
a right is now entrenched in the basic law of Kenya and Uganda, and, in the former 
case, section 15 (3) of the Education Act also places on a school the obligation, so 
far as practicable, to provide facilities for religious instruction and worship desired 
by a parent, if it is of a kind not provided in the school. It is, however, doubtful 
whether section 15 (3) has any practical significance at the present time. 

Individual rights are also recognized in the law of Uganda and Tanganyika in 
the provision made for appeal tribunals. Section 34 of the Tanganyika Education 
Ordinance (No. 37 of 1961) provides for appeal tribunals of three persons appointed 
by the minister, while Part V of the Uganda Education Ordinance (No. 13 of 1959) 
enables the minister to set up general or ad hoc tribunals of three members, the 
chairman being a resident magistrate or other lawyer. While the tribunals of Tan- 
ganyika and Uganda are competent to hear a range of matters, those set up under 
section 64 (3) of the Education Act of Kenya are limited to appeals against can- 
cellationon disciplinarygroundsofa certificate or licenceto teach. Section 34 of the 
Tanganyika Ordinance provides for the hearing of appeals against the following 
types of decision by the ministry: 

*34 (i) (a) refusing to approve any person as manager of a school; 

(b) withdrawing approval of any person as manager of a school; 

(c) refusing to register any school in the register of schools; 

(d) removing any school from the register of schools; 

(e) ordering the closure of any school; 

(f) refusing to register any teacher in the register of teache.rs; 

(g) removing or suspending any teacher from the register of teachers.' 
The existence of a tribunal to which appeals against the administrative decisions 
of the government can be made helps to remove cause of friction and to reduce the 
danger of dislocation of services arising out of local or sectional pressures. 



> 
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3 The form and structure of legislation 



It goes without saying that all legislation in a developing country must be direct, 
simple and clear. The people of East Africa have a long and intimate experience of 
verbal and customary law, but the administrative role of the statute law is compara- 
tively unfamiliar to them. 

Simplicity is partly a draftsman's problem. It also involves a discerning choice of 
machinery and may sometimes require a somewhat more rough and ready procedure 
than theoretical considerations might suggest. For example, arrangements for the 
assessment of parental means in the administra. n of a scholarship programme 
may have to aim at a rough justice by taking into consideration a few important 
criteria of need, rather than require detailed inquiry. 

Reference was made earlier to the balance between major and minor instru- 
ments and to the importance of allowing for rapid social changes. It is difficult, at 
a time of reconstruction and development, to approach new legislation with the 
deliberate precision that is possible in the more leisured atmosphere of a country 
with well-established traditions. Consequently, Acts of parliament should not be 
framed in such detail as to impose too much rigidity on the educational structure. 
On the other hand, it is clearly important that they be sufficiently precise to make 
unmistakably clear the will of parliament on the main issues. It is, therefore, sug- 
gested that Acts of parliament concerning education should, in the main, be divested 
of detailed administrative provisions and be concerned principally with two matters, 
namely, the powers and duties of the minister and the rights of individuals. 

Subsidiary legislation (rules, regulations, orders) is primarily a matter for the 
minister, though under section 34 of the Interpretation and General Provisions Act 
of Kenya, rules and regulations must lie on the table of parliament for twenty 
sitting days, during which parliament may annul any of them by resolution; and 
similar rights are vested in the pariiamcnts of Uganda and Tanzania. The main 
purpose of subsidiary legislation is administrative and proceduial, but as it has 
the force of law, it is also a vehicle for defining and limiting the rights and obliga- 
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lions of the government. Here, again, it is desirable to avoid burdening subsidiary 
legislation with matters that do not require legal definition. Such lesser questions 
can best be regulated from time to time by means of administrative circulars sent 
out by the ministry on its own authority. Thus, the annual fixing of fees for different 
types of school may be better done by ministerial circular than by a more formal 
instrument. 

All that has been said about the need for simplicity and directness in Acts of 
parliament applies equally to minor instruments. Rules governing grants-in-aid 
provide an example of the problem to be faced. In principle, the soundest method 
of control of the expenditure of grant-aided establishments is budget control; that 
is, an annual scrutiny of estimates and accounts under standardized headings of 
expenditure. By systematic comparisons of expenditure from year to year and 
between comparable institutions, a flexible but effective control can be maintained. 
Budget control is, however, difficult to carry out and requires considerable admini- 
strative experience. An alternative form of control is provided by working out, on a 
national average, the unit cost of various items of expenditure. The unit chosen can 
be the pupil, or the class, and this method of calculation has been found satisfactory 
for such types of expenditure as educational expenses, or boarding costs. Owing 
to the varying incidence of increments and different levels of qualification, a unit 
cost approach is not suitable for assessing staff costs; this must be done ad hoc on 
the basis of an approved establishment. Certain types of expenditure, such as 
transport and travel costs incurred by a school, vary greatly from one establishment 
to another and cannot, therefore, suitably be calculated on a unit cost basis appli- 
cable to the whole country. It appears, therefore, that the method of expenditure 
control most suitable for East Africa at present is one that is based on a unit cost 
system as far as it can suitably be used, the remaining budget items being controlled 
by individual investigation. As the officers concerned accumulate experience, it 
should be possible, and may be desirable, to extend budget control over some of 
the items hitherto calculated on a unit cost basis. 
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Conclusions 



This monograph, based on East African experience, suggests a number of ways in 
which legislation in education may be adjusted to the contemporary needs of 
developing, independent countries. All three countries considered still base their 
legislation on colonial ordinances. In one sense, this is advantageous because it 
ensures a certain continuity of practice which is desirable in any rapidly developing 
situation. It has, however, become increasingly clear that the adaptation of old 
laws is no longer a satisfactory way of meeting current and future needs. This is 
particularly evident in Kenya, where widespread adaptation was occasioned by the 
•regional' constitution of 1 963, and further extensive re-adaptation was subsequent- 
ly made necessary by the ending of 'regionalism' and the return to a unitary State 
at the end of 1964. Modifying laws on this scale renders them very difficult to use. 

Moreover, the old colonial ordinances continued to express a relationship with 
voluntary bodies which no longer fully accords with the spirit of the times. This is 
perhaps most obviou$ in Kenya, where the voluntary contribution to the public 
school system is rapidly becoming ancillary and incidental to the responsibility 
of public bodies. The control of schools is thus becoming more and more a matter 
of controlling public bodies, and less and less a matter of regulating the largely 
autonomous activities of voluntary agencies. It seems probable that soon the 
voluntary management of schools will be virtually confined to the non-a1ded sector. 

It has been suggested here that simpler forms oflegislation, relying for adminis- 
trative detail increasingly on subordinate instruments, or even on official circulars, 
may meet both the needs of administration and circumstances of rapid change and 
development more aptly than detailed laws. An established and relatively un- 
changing tradition is a great advantage for smooth and accurate administration, 
but the developing countries are denied such placid waters. Consequently, every- 
thing possible must be done to reduce the wording of legislation to the simplest forms 
and also to employ administrative devices that are, as far as possible, direct, simple 
and easily operated. 
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Good legislation is a matter of balance. The main consideration is whether it 
allows elbow room for initiative and development both at the centre and in the 
parts. Too rigid and ramified a legal btructiirc may foster a bureaucratic spirit and 
impede progress. Arrangements that seem obviously right and sensible today may 
not appear advisable tomorrow. A framework of law that is loo meticulous in the 
constraints it imposes on the educational system will not easily allow for such 
changes of mind. On the oiher hand, where the legal supports are inadequate, 
educational administration may relapse into confusion, compctmg claims and am- 
bitions remain unresolved, and educational standards suffer in consequence. In 
such an atmosphere, initiative will often be defeated and reform frustrated, not 
from too severe a limitation on freedom, but from the distractions and contra- 
dictions of undisciplined freedom. Thus, a middle way must be found. The amount 
and nature of the legislation that is necessary in a particular country will depend 
upon locaf circumstances, traditions and temperaments, as well as on the activities 
that are to be regulated. 

Perhaps the most important need of all is to find the right balance between a 
strong central power and local initiative. This is a question of local judgement and 
cannot be made the subject of any general guidance. Its importance lies most of 
all in the fact that strong central planning and direction couldeasily be defeated by 
a neglect of local aspirations. It may well be that there is no abiding solution to this 
matter and that legislation will itself have to contemplate some shift over the years 
in the degree of responsibility that local organs are able to take upon themselves. 
Such changes are themselves a result of education. That is the final truth that needs 
to be recognized in all discussion of this .subject, the more efficient the system of 
education the more are its requirements -and, therefore, the supporting legislative 
structure— likely to change. Since it is hard to see into the future— and foresight 
is particut riy at a discount in these developing countries-^it is difficult to take 
adequate account of things to come. Nevertheless, It may prove possible to make 
certain legislative provisions which allow for some change, without diminishing 
the powers which are required for immediate purposes. 

In attempting to provide for future growth and development, some account 
must be taken of foreign influences. Though education in any country is deeply 
marked by the spirit, attitudes and needs of its people, it is nowhere a purely 
indigenous growth. The flow of ideas from nation to nation has been increased both 
by the post-war growth of inter-governmental organs, such as Unesco, and what 
has come to be known as technical aid. A les.ser but finite influence is the spread of 
non-governmental bodies. Thus, it can be expected that future growth will not be a 
purely local development, but that it will be influenced to a greater or lesser extent 
by the experience of the rest of the world. What we look forward to, therefore, is not 
a new purebred strain, but a new hybrid. It is to be hoped that it will possess the 
vigorous properties that cross-breeding so often ensures* 
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HEP book list 



The following books, published by Uncsco/IIEP, arc obtainable from the Institute or 
from Unesco and its national distributors throughout the world: 

Educational development in Africa (1969. Three volumes, containing eleven African re- 
search monographs) 

Educational planning: a bibliography (1964) 

Educational planning: a directory of training and research institutions (1968) 
Educational planning: an inventory of major research needs (1965) 
Educational planning in the USSR (1968) 

Fundamentals of educational planning (scries of booklets; full current list available on 
request) 

Manpower aspects of educational planning (1968) 

Methodologies of educational planning for developing countries by J. D. Chesswas (1969) 
Monographies africaincs (five titles, in French only; list available on request) 
New educational media in action: case studies for planners (1967. Thrtc volumes) 
The new media: memo to educational planners by W. Schramm, P. H. Coombs, F. Kahnert, 

J. Lyle (1967. A report including analytical conclusions based on the above three 

volumes of case studies) 

Problems and strategies of educational planning: lessons from Latin America (1965) 
Qualitative aspects of educational planning (1969) 

The following books, produced in but not published by the Institute, are obtainable 
through normal bookselling channels: 

Quantitative methodologies of educational planning by Hector Corrca. Published by Inter- 
national Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa., 1969 

The world educational crisis, a systems analysis by Philip H. Coombs. Published by 
Oxford University Press, New York, London and Toronto, 1968 
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The International Institute 
for Educational Planning 



The International Institute for Educational Planning (HEP) wab ebtablibhed by Unesco to 
2>erve as an international centre for advanced training and research in the field of educa- 
tional planning. Itb b^ic financing is provided by Unesco and its physical facilities 
by the Government of France. It also receives supplemental support from private and 
governmental sources. 

The Institute's aim is to expand knowledge and the supply of competent experts in 
educational planning in order to assist all nations to accelerate their educational devel- 
opment. In this endeavour the Institute co-operates with interested training and research 
organizations throughout the world. 

The governing board of the Institute is as follows: 

Chairman Sir Sydney Caine (United Kingdom), former Director, London School of 
Economics and Political Science 

Members Hellmut Becker (Federal Republic of Germany), President, German 
Federation of Adult Education Centres 
Alain Bienaymc (France), Technical Adviser, Ministry of Education 
Roberto Campos (Brazil), former Minister of Economic Planning and 
Development 

Richard H. Demuth (United States of America), Director, Development 
Services Department, International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment 

Joseph Ki-Zcrbo (Upper Volt a), President, National Commission of the 

Republic of Upper Volta for Unesco 
D.S. Kothari (India), Chairman, University Grants Commission 
David Owen (United Kingdom), Co- Administrator, United Nations 

Development Programme 
P.S.N. Prasad (India), Director, Asian Institute for Economic 

Development and Planning 
S.A. Shumovsky (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). Head, Methodological 

Administration Department, Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary 

Education (RSFSR) 

Fergus B. Wilson (United Kingdom), Chief, Agricultural Education Branch, 
Rural Institutions and Services Division, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 



Inquiries about the Institute 'and requests for copies of its Vt ogress Report 1963-67 should 
be addressed to: 

The Director, HEP, 7, rue Eugcne-Dclacroix, 75 Paris-16* 
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